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Before the Massachusetts Public Service 


(0 (2 (8 (8 | i Commission, November 20, 1918, in the Bay 


KILOWATT HOURS State Street Railway Zone Rate Case:— 


Question: You say that you are 
saving how much through the 
use of these (Economy) Meters? 


Answer: At the rate of saving 

now running on the north of 
— paneer fs Boston, and in the Quincy dis- 
ECONOMY ELEC ETER ; ' trict, it is slightly over $100,000 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ri SPRINGFIELD, ILLINCIS. ; 
; ies 200 worth of coal per annum at the 
a: pen present price of coal, $9.80. 
ECONOMY ELECTRIC DEVICES CO: : os } 
; —- Question: How much did they 


(the Economy Meters) cost? 


Answer: The total cost of the 
meters was $57,000. There 


were 1239 of them. 


at i ; - ss * ok * 
These and ‘other savings will be realized by more than 30 large and small railways which adopted 
Il Economy Railway Meters last year. Notable among these installations are: 
Bay State Street Railway Co. Chicago & West Towns Railway Co. 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. Seattle Municipal Railways. 
Tri-City Railway & Light Co. South Covington & Cincinnati Street Railway Co. 
Chicazo”’North..Shore & Milwaukee Electric Southern Public Utilities. 
ailway.. var Sheridan Railway Co. 
San Diego Hlectri¢. Railway. Dubuque Electric Co. 


Meter the Energy—That's what you want to save. Ask for Power-Saving Bulletins. 


L. E. GOULD, President 


GONOMY METERS 


SOtD OR LEADED 


Device ECONOMY ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO 
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In The Days of ‘4¢ 


50 Ton—600 Volt 
Baldwin- Westinghouse 
Electric Locomotives 


haul freight in the thriving Sacramento 


Valley, California. 


Since the time when old Ft. Sutter was the 
guardian for the small trading hamlet of 
Sacramento, before the famous gold rush, 

this fertile valley hasdeveloped 
a prosperity paralleled by 
few other communities in 
America. 


The Baldwin Westinghouse Electric 
Locomotive Works : & Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia, "St By East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 3 
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_ The State Is 

Supreme in Illinois 

HE clean-cut decision of Judge Baldwin of the 

Circuit Court in Chicago, in the Elevated 6-cent 
fare case, mentioned in last week’s issue, has cleared the 
atmosphere as far as home rule over public utilities is 
concerned in that city. It has also set the public to 
wondering whether they made 
a mistake in rejecting an or- 
‘dinance which was voted on 
last November and was de- 
_ signed to give the people ab- 
solute control over the local 
elevated and surface lines. 
The decision in question was 
one denying an injunction to 
stay the order of the State 
Public Utilities Commission 
which granted a 6-cent fare 
to the elevated roads. In brief, | 
the ruling is to the effect that 
the city has the power to de- 
termine over what streets the 
roads may operate and to 
make contracts with the roads, 
but has not the authority to 
fix the rate of fares to be 
charged from time to time. 
The same position has been 
taken in other States and is 
_ based on the theory that the 
_State has never surrendered 
its superior police power and 
that having delegated that 
power to the Public Utilities 
Commission the latter body 
may fix such rates as are just, 
reasonable and sufficient, re- 
gardless of contracts previ- 
ously entered into between 
municipalities and operating 
companies. One of the law- 
yers summed up the decision 
by saying that the city has power to make contracts with 
its utilities but has not the power to enforce them. This 
ruling if sustained in the higher courts will absolutely 
remove utility companies in Illinois from the influence 
of hysterical local clamor when an attempt is made to 
deny a proper return to capital invested in such cor- 
porations. It is added evidence also of a growing 
recognition of the joint responsibility of the community 
and the utility for good service by the utility, coupled 
with a fair return for the service rendered. 


(b) 
(c) 


Midyear Meeting on 
March 14 


HE midyear meeting and banquet 

of the American Electric Railway 

Association will be held in New 
York on Friday, March 14. 

The technical sessions will be held in 
the Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 
West Thirty-ninth Street, beginning at 
10 a.m. The program follows: 


[1] 
Report of Committee on Read- 
justment, P. H. Gadsden, 
Chairman. 


[2] 

The State of the Industry 

(a) Modern 
plans and theories, by 
an electric railway ex- 
ecutive. 
Capital and electric 
railways, by a banker. 


From the regulatory 
viewpoint, 
active or former public 
utility commissioners. 


The annual banquet will be held in the 
evening at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
The general topic of the addresses will 
be ‘‘Rehabilitation.”’ 


Skip Stop Does Not 
Increase Accidents 
HE fundamental principles which contribute to 
economical car operation have been long recognized 
by electric railway engineers. One of the most im- 
portant of these is the saving and benefits to be derived 
from decreasing the number of stops by establishing 
skip-stop operation. Such 
operation during the war pe- 
riod has demonstrated its ad- 
vantages both to the traveling 
public and to the railways. 
Where the number of stops is 
reduced a faster, more com- 
fortable and more frequent 
service can be maintained 
without increasing the energy 
input. These are some of the 
profits gained by the public. 
The railway company receives 
benefits from the decrease in 
the work placed on the equip- 
ment which results in fewer 
troubles and a decreased main- 
tenance expense. The public 
in general has failed to appre- 
ciate the value of this change 
in service which was intro- 
duced as a war measure and is 
being continued in many cities 
now for economical reasons. 
This lack of confidence no 
doubt has been caused by the 
ignorance of the public as to 
the advantages and to insuffi- 
cient co-operation between the 
railway and its passengers. 
In another part of this issue 
' we give a description of the 
publicity campaign which has 
been instituted by the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany to correct the erroneous 
impression that the use of the skip stop in that 
city caused an increase in the number of fatal 
accidents that occurred on the company’s lines. A com- 
mittee composed of all classes of citizens was asked to 
hold public hearings and take testimony from all who 
might wish to present evidence that the skip stop 
had been responsible for any fatalities. The newspapers 
which had been instrumental in spreading this false 
impression were also invited to send representatives and 
give any information they might have in support of the 
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theory. No newspaper representative appeared, and 
the committee made a report stating that no evidence 
had been presented to prove that additional casualties 
had resulted from skip-stop operation. 


This spirit by which a company takes the public into - 


its confidence is to be commended and it is to be hoped 
that the seed sown in this publicity campaign will take 
firm root and result in correcting the false impression 
and assist in creating confidence in the skip stop. 


Help Make the Committee 
Reports as Valuable as Possible 


FTER an intermission of two years, the affiliated 
f associations are again taking up active work and 
are laying plans for the preparation of committee 
reports to be presented at the convention next October. 
The two and one-half years which have elapsed since 
the last convention was held in 1916, have been tne 
most momentous in the history of the industry. New 
problems have arisen in practically every branch 
of the business, and the result is that the number of 
topics to be considered is actually bewildering. The 
executive committees of the several associations are now 
going over carefully this extended list to determine 
which are the most important, all things considered, to 
be taken up. Committees will then be appointed. 

All of this planning will largely go to waste, however, 
unless hard work in the way of investigation is put on 
these topics by the committee appointed to consider 
them. This is a matter where the responsibility is 
partly that of the man himself and partly that of the 
executive of his company. We realize that this is a 
time when detail problems are pressing at home, and 
many a chief executive feels that it will be difficult to 
spare the time of any of his men who may be asked 
to engage in committee work. But this is not the 
right way of looking at the matter. The work must be 
done, and it can be done only through sacrifice and 
provided each committee man puts into the work the 
best that is in him. The welfare of the industry as well 
as of each individual company is at stake. 

There are also compensating advantages for the fae 
spent in committee work, both to the man himself and 
to his employing company. These advantages come from 
the fact that the committeeman gets in touch with 
other men selected because of their special knowledge 
to solve the problem on which they are engaged. Each 
committeeman cannot but profit by the interchange of 
information and ideas at committee meetings beyond 
the data actually embodied in the printed report, and 
this opportunity is of direct benefit to the company 
which employs him. 

There is therefore every reason to induce the oper- 
ating companies to co-operate with the associations 
by permitting their men to engage in committee work. 
There is special reason this year for the need of co- 
operation in committee work, partly because of the 
extent of the problems and partly because of the short- 
ness of time. Usually it has been possible to get com- 
mittees at work shortly after the annual meeting, or 
in November or December. This year, on account of 
the uncertainty, the start has necessarily been delayed 
some two months. This means that the work must be 
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carried on with more than the usual activity. But with 


all working in accord, the 1919 convention should be the 
most valuable in the history of the associations, 


Railway Ills Call for 
Prevention Rather than Gire 


HE technical journals of an industry reflect with 
considerable accuracy the current tone and trend of 


thought in that industry. By a study of the back files | 


of such journals the development of an industry may be 
readily traced. In looking over our own files recently 
it occurred to us that a number of striking changes in 
viewpoint have taken place in the electric railway indus- 
try within the last fifteen years. At the beginning of 
this period the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, then the 
STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL, was replete with descrip- 
tions of construction work and new roads. Heavy elec- 
tric traction was in its infancy and the “battle of the 
systems” was in its “earliest phases.” 
struction work ahead and get the wheels rolling was the 
leading thought. With the passing of the construction 
period came the necessity of paying dividends, and plans 
for traffic promotion and for cutting down operating 
expenses began to receive attention. These are the prob- 
lems that are still with us. 

It is a significant fact, and one that gives some hope 
as to the future, that whereas plans for affecting savings 
were much discussed ten years ago they were more in 
the way of remedial than preventive measures. To illus- 
trate: The trend of discussion in those days with refer- 
ence to accident claims was more along the line of proper 
handling of claims and the reducing of the cost per 
claim than in studying out methods of getting at the 
root of the evil, namely, the prevention of accidents. 
The latter phase of the problem is the one which has 
received the most serious attention these latter days 
with the result that safety cars, safety devices, and safe 
operating methods have odes eek reduced the number 
of accidents. 

The same trend is noticeable in other departments of 
the industry. It seems to us that this trend is decidedly 
in the right direction. 
alleviate the pains of a sick man, but preventive medi- 
cine keeps him from getting sick and is therefore the 
most economical as well as the most logical. 


Burdens, grievous ones, have fallen on the industry — 


as a result of the war. But the old saying “’Tis an 
ill wind that blows no one good” is still true. The war 
has forced us to get down to bedrock at the roots of our 
problems in many instances.. It has taught us that we 
can save in many ways that we before had not dreamed 
possible. It has torn away some of the old traditions 
that in the past have hampered us. Last but not least, 
it has burst asunder some of the shackles of public 
prejudice with which we have been tied down. We have 
learned that in many instances much can be gained by 
the application of correct engineering and accounting 
methods to the diverse problems of the industry. And 
the field is by no means exhausted. Some of the prom- 
inent men in the industry feel that we are only getting 
a good start in the matter and that the wider application 
of such methods will yield greater results than an equal 
amount of endeavor spent along any other line. 


To push con-_ 


Remedial medicine may help - 
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Possibilities in the 
Zone System of Fares 


O MUCH has been said in these columns in favor of 
more general adoption of the zone system of fare 
collection that we are pleased to’ find the authorities 
giving serious thought to this innovation in many 
places. The recommendation of Prof. A. S. Richey, 
mentioned in our issues of Dec. 28 and Jan. 18, for the 


adoption of a two-zone system on the Boston Elevated. 


Railway property is a case in point. Careful study of 


some such plan is also progressing in St. Louis and on’ 


the system of the Public Service Railway. These in- 
vestigations, together with the results of experiments 
in various other cities, are an indication of the way the 
wind is blowing, and we. have no doubt that the current 
year will find the solution of the fare problem on more 
than one property in having rates in cities proportioned, 
to some extent at least, to journey lengths. 

It was established by the report of the Boston Joint 
_ Commission in 1914 that the maximum length of a 

profitable haul on the Boston Elevated system was 4.25 

miles, without allowing a greater return on investment 
or allowance for depreciation than were then in effect 
on that property. Similarly in 1917 Professor Richey 
reported that the paying haul in the central 5-cent zone 
of Springfield, Mass., allowing the same return on in- 
vestment as was then in effect, was about 2.76 miles. 
From two such careful surveys we may see what a 
difference there is between the length of profitable haul 
in two cities. In each case it is shown that a person 
who rides beyond the distance indicated is getting more 
than his money’s worth. Consideration of the two re- 
ports suggests the folly of attempting to establish a 
standard distance for zone fares applicable to all cities. 
Arguments which have been offered for and against a 
zone system are so well known as to merit no further 
repetition here. Professor Richey calls attention to 
many of them in his report. He quotes President Mc- 
Culloch of the St. Louis company as saying, “every day 
we are doing things differently from the way they were 
done last year,” and we are all aware of the effect of 
the great war on long-established habits. The American 
genius for overcoming obstacles is generally recognized, 
and if the only thing that stands in the way of making 
a zone system successful is a practical method of fare 
collection we may take it for granted that such a method 
will be found. The one recommended for Boston reads 
like a workable system, and undoubtedly this plan or 
some variation from it will yet be put into effective 
' operation. 

The Boston car-riding public certainly has had its 
share of experiment with flat fares of different grades 
under public trustees who can be charged with no 
ulterior motives in trying to put local transportation on 
a paying basis for the good of the community. It is 
very likely, therefore, that these people will welcome any 
change which promises a solution of their difficulties 
without imposing a higher unit fare. it would not be 
surprising either if another of Professor Richey’s sug- 
gestions is given a trial—namely, the matter of experi- 
menting with low-fare cars on short routes in congested 
districts. These routes, as he suggests, should be care- 
fully chosen with a view to connecting points of common 
interest, the speed to be reasonably fast and headway 


between cars to be sufficiently short. Any plan that 
will attract short riders is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Developments in Boston will be watched closely. 


Steam Roads Are Experimenting 
With Concrete Ballast 


ILL the steam railroads ultimately adopt some 

form of concrete slab ballast or sub-ballast con- 
struction for their tracks? This question is raised by 
the experiments now reported after four years of serv- 
ice test of a form of this general type of construction 
on the Northern Pacific Railway.. The general features 
of the construction used are described elsewhere in this 
issue. There has been a growing tendency with steam 
roads to use concrete in some form in the roadbed for 
the treatment of troubles incident to ballasted tracks in 
wet cuts, but we believe the 2000-ft. experimental sec- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railway to be the most 
extensive so far undertaken by the steam roads in their 
endeavors to produce a more stable roadbed and track 
under the constantly increasing loads. 

Several roads have used some form of concrete ballast 
in tunnel construction and at terminals with satisfac- 
tory results, and the newer subway tracks in New York 
City are usually built in a similar manner at stations, 
but in these instances the reasons for its use have been 
mainly for cleanliness and to simplify maintenance 
problems which tunnel construction presents. It is 
particularly difficult to renew standard ties within the 
close limits of subway and tunnel walls. The boldness 
of the experimental use of concrete for open main-line 
track will be appreciated as’ a radical departure from 
accepted steam road practice. 

Meanwhile electric railways, particularly in street 
construction, have been using concrete ballast in two 
principal forms, one wherein the ties are embedded in 
concrete and the other where the ties are laid upon 
several inches of ballast. which in turn is laid upon a 
concrete slab sub-ballast. The latter is gaining in favor 
where conditions warrant the expense. It is interesting, 
therefore, to note the tendency of the steam roads, in 
their struggle with the roadbed and ballast question, 
toward the adoption of a form of construction which 
electric railways have found quite successful in applica- 
tion to electric railway conditions. Another feature 
worth noting is the report that the continuous wooden 
stringer type of construction has given the best service 
of the three types of construction under test. It leads 
us back to the old horse-car and early electric railway 
days, when the wood stringer was used almost uni- 
versally to support the rails. 

The experiments in question will be followed with 
great interest, not only by steam road engineers but 
also by those interested in electric railways, particularly 
because it is reported that the new types of construction 
have so far been maintained for about 5 per cent of the 
maintenance cost of adjacent tracks of regular ballasted 
construction, on the same line, under the same traffic 
and built at the same time. It would seem that 
such a saving in maintenance will justify the added 
cost for the new construction, although we have no in- 
formation as to: the cost, which must have been at least 
three or four times as great as regular ballasted track. 
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Electric Railway Freight Terminals 


At top, carload freight of the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Hastern Traction Company, at Indianapolis, Ind. In center, Hlectric 
Package Hxpress Company, Cleveland, Ohio. At bottom, house tracks of the Detroit (Mich.) United Railway. 
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What Freig 


Electric Railways Have a Dras- 
tic Need of Adequate Freight 
Terminals, and Mechanical 
Freight - Handling Devices 
Should Supplant’ Brute-Power 
Devices in the Interest of Scien- 
tific and Economical Manage- 
ment—V aluable Operating 
‘Data Are Given for Electric 
and Steam Line Freight Houses 


O GIVE man-size freight 
service upon’ electric rail- 
ways, proper station build- 
ings, track layouts and other fa- 
cilities must be provided. More- 
over, in many instances it is nec- 
essary for the company to assist in 
locating grain elevators, coal 
yards, lumber yards, stock yards, and loading chutes. 
Each station site should include a plot of land, say 300 
ft. x 2000 ft., to permit the offering of attractive long- 
term leases for grain elevators and the like. 

The standard station building of one progressive road 
is a brick, concrete and steel structure, 101 ft. x 22 ft. 
As nearly all passenger stations on this line are combined 
with an electrical substation, the building is divided into 
four parts. The substation equipment occupies 30 ft. 
6 in. of length at oneend of the building; the ticket of- 
fice comes next with a length of 12 ft. and extends across 
the width of the building; then there is a waiting room 
16 ft. long, leaving a freight room of 36 ft. long to oc- 
cupy the other end of the building. At some way sta- 
tions, where the traffic demands it, stock yards of six 
pen capacity, hog showers, and grain elevators will be 
found. 

Of paramount importance is the length of sidings. 
Passing sidings are as long as 2000 ft., while the min- 
imum length of an industrial track is 1000 ft. With the 
latter there is sufficient room for industries along such 
a track to make it pay in time, while a long passing 
track adds considerably to the flexibility of freight 
handling on a single track line with large passenger 
business. Once a freight train is on the passing track, 
it can do all its work without blocking the main line. 

One road, when projecting its line had enough fore- 
sight to buy, in all towns, sufficient land to draw many 
industries next to the railroad. In other words, all in- 
dustries with track facilities are on land leased from 
the electric line. This advantageous location of in- 
dustries pleases both the shipper and the railway. 

. These are important phases of freight-handling 
in its more advanced stages. As stated in preceding 
articles, such complete facilities are not required for 
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By A. B. Cole 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company 


Preceding articles by Mr. Cole 
on the subject of electric railway 
freight service were published in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
of May 11, 1918, and Jan. 4, 1919. 


electric railways to start the haul- 
age of freight, but they constitute 
the means needed for extended 
development ‘later. At present, 
however, some lines that are old 
at the business of carrying freight 
have not developed their facilities 
sufficiently about this line to 
answer present Reeds let alone future requirements. 
In fact, it must be obvious that freight haulage could be 
considerably improved if interurban electric railways 
had something better than defunct store buildings, livery 
stables and barns—the class of buildings in which most 
of such companies cradle their freight business. Perhaps 
this condition is due to lack of money, but it must none 
the less be regarded as a detriment to the interurbans 
through the prevention of the efficient handling of 
freight. 

Furthermore, labor-saving devices for handling freight 
are practically non-existent. In electric railway freight 
houses a large amount of freight for a certain shipper 
or group of shippers may be found piled around num- 
bered posts. Since electric railway freight service 
is largely of a dispatch nature, it would be far bet- 
ter if managements would look into labor-saving | 
devices instead of copying practices that led Mr. Bran- 
deis, now judge of the United States Supreme Court, 
to accuse the steam railroads of wasting $1,000,000 a 
day. Most electric railways have power houses, sub- 
stations and car shops where they use power hoists, jib 
cranes and traveling cranes, as a matter of course—even 
in power houses and substations where they are rarely 
needed. Yet there is practically no freight house— 
either steam or electric—in this country that has a 
traveling crane! 

Labor-saving devices for moving material have been 
extensively adopted by practically all the large industrial 
plants in the country. Surely in these days the use of 
brute-power devices like two-wheel and four-wheel 
trucks is entirely out of harmony with the modern idea 
of speed in the loading, unloading and storing of 
freight, and of scientific, economical management in 
general. 
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teamster. He may experi- 


S.- ENTRANCE 


ence some difficulty on this 
seemingly small point and 
complain that it is hard to 
get shipments into the elec- 
tric line warehouse without 
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serious delays. As a result 
his employer may finally 


SAGINAW 


~<-Jo Detro/f 


TYPICAL FREIGHT STATION LAYOUT, DETROIT UNITED RAILWAY, PONTIAC, MICH. 


Moreover, work is too often not made as easy for 
teamsters as it should be. A satisfied customer is 
any company’s best advertisement. Since in freight 
handling the teamster is often the point of intimate 
contact between the railway and the shipper, it is of 
paramount importance that the teamster be kept in the 
best of humor. To this end he must. be supplied with 
facilities which will assist him in delivering his loads, 
receiving them and getting away from the freight house 
with the least loss of time. 

One of the first things that should always be consid- 
ered in laying out a team driveway and team yard is the 
provision of proper paving. A road in a muddy and 
rough condition is always’a trial to the temper of the 
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FIRST-FLOOR PLAN OF L. C, L. FREIGHT HOUSE OF 
NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS, UTICA LINES 


decide to ship via some com- 
peting line that provides 
better facilities. This situ- 
ation may seem far-fetched, 
but the point covered is not 
uncommon and should re- 
ceive consideration. In han- 
dling freight, there are 
several types of houses pe- 
culiar to certain 
of traffic. These freight 
houses divide themselves as follows: 1. c. 1. trap and 
transfer. In practically every case, however, provision 
is made to handle inbound as well as outbound freight. 
The most extensive layouts provide for the handling of 
two classes of freight in separate structures. This ar- 
rangement greatly facilitates the flexible handling of. 
cars and also expedites the service for the shipper. 
Most interurban lines have heretofore made a spe- 
cialty of less-than-carload freight. By virtue of its 
nature, such freight seems to be easily adapted to inter- 
urban conditions. In many cases the freight business 
grew up solely through service that was more or less 
comparable with express. Ultimately it grew so that 
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large quantities of merchandise for various points along - 


the line had to be handled in separate motor-freight: 
cars, and these motor cars, in turn, were sometimes com- 
pelled to handle trailers. 

As the electric railways extend their freight facili- 
ties from now on, they should handle much more carload 
freight. Carload freight shipments do not necessarily 
pass through a freight house; they may be loaded from 
the team track in the freight yard of the electric line 
or at the industry where the freight originates, the 
car in turn being switched to the main line. 

Under present conditions, however, interurban freight 
traffic is of such a character that the freight houses 
usually come under the first classification—the 1. c. 1. 
type. The building used is generally a low one with a 
driveway on one side and with a house track on the 
other. This track may extend beyond the platform, 
giving capacity for one or two cars to be loaded or un- 
loaded by team. Often, however, one finds freight 
houses with the team track on the same side as the 
team driveway. Moreover, there are many instances 
where the public streets are used as the driveway. The 
daily carhouse capacity varies considerably, from one, 
two or three cars to sometimes a hundred, as in the case 
of the Detroit and Indianapolis terminals. _ 


ECONOMICAL HANDLING OF L. C. L. FREIGHT 


The problem of handling 1. c. 1. freight properly— 


i. €., with regularity, efficiency and economy—is of vital 


importance: While the transporting of merchandise 
freight is in itself an expensive service and while the 
savings from the use of freight-house mechanical equip- 
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‘ment are, to speak broadly, small in comparison with 
the total cost of operation, still it is highly important 
that all possible handling facilities be provided that are 
commensurate with the traffic furnished and the revenue 
received. ; 

The necessity for the relief of congestion is in itself 
a powerful argument for the proper use of freight- 
handling devices. The congestion may arise from special 
causes or it may be the result of the gradual growth of 
traffic, l.c.l. business having been found to double in 
volume every fifteen years. All congestion means in- 
creased costs, and in numerous cases this factor has run 


consideration. That an appreciable reduction in cost 
per ton is possible, is accepted by many of the best en- 
gineers studying this particular problem. With a four- 
wheel auto truck one man can move from 2000 to 3000 lb. 
as compared to an average of 400 to 600 Ib. on a two- 
wheel truck.. The most up-to-date freight stations 
almost invariably have the four-wheel type of freight- 
handling rolling stock, and its use is very essential to 
the successful operation of the 1. c. 1. type of freight 
house. | 

The automobile industrial truck, which is equipped 
with a storage battery and propelled by electric motor, 


HOW FREIGHT HANDLING IS MADE BASY 


- 


the operating costs to a high figure. Conditions of con- 
gestion in many electric railway freight terminals would 
be considerably relieved through the use of certain me- 
chanical devices. 

The subject requires study in each particular case, 
of course, for most electric railway freight terminals 
are not so extensive as steam ones, and all the factors 
of cost should be considered before an electric line 
determines how far to go in regard to using mechanical 
devices. In general, however, it may be said that the 
four-wheel auto truck seems to be the unit which would 
largely help electric lines to solve the problems of 
freight handling. 

Both steam and electric men seem to have the er- 


roneous impression that the well-known two-wheel type. 


of truck is the most practical unit for freight handling. 
In recent exhaustive investigations, however, it has 
been proved that the four-wheel auto truck merits first 


has been in common use in many manufacturers’ ware- 
houses. Being what might properly be called an elec- 
tric tractor, it can in many cases be used with trailers 
of the four-wheel type, which save a large amount of 
time, labor and expense. 

One form of this truck has a platform which can be 
lowered to pick up a loaded multiple platform. The 
multiple platform is built in the form of a sled, with- 
out steel runners, and it is only used as a vehicle for 
quickly loading and unloading a given amount of 
freight. The truck platform, having’ an adjustable 
height, can be run under a multiple platform, and the 
latter can be picked up and hauled to any point in the 
warehouse. This would seem a most logical device for 
electric railways generally. 

In addition to inside facilities, better unloading ar- 
rangements should be provided in the yards for heavy 
tonnage freight which requires team-track unloading. 
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Some steam railroads provide a derrick, and others a 
bridge which extends over the cars and part of the 
driveway. This bridge has a traveling hoist so that 
large pieces of freight can easily be lifted from the car 
into the shipper’s truck 

In the mechanical handling of any freight, one point 
must be borne in mind, 7. e., the impossibility of keep- 
ine down the cost per ton unless close supervision is 
provided. The maximum economy to be obtained is only 
possible when freight from starting point to destination 
is kept on the same set of wheels. This is a fundamental 
in the mechanical handling of freight. 

Transfer freight houses of electric railways are gen- 
erally employed for the transfer of freight collected by 
trap cars, or for the distribution of interline l. ¢. 1. 
freight. 

Trap-car operation means that certain industries are 
supplied with one or more empty small cars each day, 
as the occasion demands, it being understood that the 
shipments will be less-than-carload. The trap cars are 
picked up at specified times during the day and taken 
to the transfer freight house. Here the freight for 
certain destinations is assembled in carload lots to se- 
cure efficient loading. 

The use of trap cars not only increases the capacity of? 
the warehouse but also makes possible the more efficient 
handling of |. c. 1. freight. The steam-railroad way of 
handling this class of freight with regulation cars is 


very inefficient, as cases are known where the daily - 


load of 1. c. 1. freight is not more than 400 to 500 Jb. 
The trap car, however, is built to carry a small tonnage, 
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and when it is held for |. c. 1. service the unused capacity 
is minimized. bete if 
How a line can extend its freight-handling facilities 
through the use of trap cars is shown by the experi- 
ence of the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway. 
This company operates a 74-mile freight belt line which, 
as shown by the map on page. 225, extends around the 


‘factory district of both east and west Waterloo, and 


ties together all steam lines entering Waterloo. 

The company has two trap.cars, each comprising a 
flat car with cab equipped with four 40-hp. motors. 
These cars call regularly on the manufacturers of 
Waterloo to secure the smaller freight shipments, which 
are conveyed to the East Waterloo terminal freight 


- house, for mixed or 1. c. 1. shipments. 
The trap-car service includes calling at the East ~ 


Waterloo freight house of the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad and the office of the American Express Com- 
pany for l. c. 1. and express shipments ‘respectively. 
These last two points are reached by a track on city 
streets and are used by the trap cars only. 

Trap-car service makes it possible for the Cedar 
Valley road to provide the manufacturing interests of 
Waterloo with one of the highest class and most efficient 
freight services that could be desired for both carload 
and 1. ¢. 1. shipments. 


HANDLING A HEAVY FREIGHT BUSINESS IN DETROIT 


The value of modern freight-terminal facilities is 
clearly shown in the case of the Detroit (Mich.) United 
Railway. 
triple its freight-handling capacity by placing in use 
a spacious new freight terminal. This has materially 
reduced the cost of handling freight and provided ac- 
commodations for the greatly increased business of the 
company. : of RS ao 

The Detroit United Railway was formerly much lim- 


ited in freight-handling facilities at its main source of. 


business, Detroit. Conditions at the old terminal ne- 
cessitated considerable rehandling of goods in effecting. 


deliveries—a condition found in many electric freight. 


houses. Embargoes had to be declared often to give the 
railway a chance to clean up, and. new means for con- 
ducting the business were found imperative. : 
The new terminal site is located 1 mile east of the 
Detroit City Hall, a location which necessitates for the 
present a long haul by shippers of the west side. The 
company also has on the west side a large new freight 
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building, 100 ft. longer than the east side one and 
representing one-half of the pending west-side terminal 
development. Unfortunately the company has been pre- 

_vented by existing war conditions from securing the 
materials for the completion of the west-side terminal, 
and the building that is finished is leased as a garage. 
When the whole west side terminal is built and added 
to the east-side development the Detroit United Railway 
will be in an enviable position from the standpoint of 
electric railway freight handling, as its facilities will 
in many ways be commensurate with those of steam 
roads. 

But already, as said before, the company’s freight- 
handling capacity has been increased threefold by the 
east-side terminal, and a description of the facilities 
used to-effect this result may be of interest. Previous 
notes in regard to this terminal were published in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of April 12 and Aug. 11, 
1917, but a brief resurvey will be made here. It is note- 
worthy that such an extensive terminal could be de- 
veloped so near the center of the city. 

The outbound freight house of the east side termi- 
nal, shown in an accompanying diagram, is 45 ft. x 405 
ft., and the inbound ‘60 ft. x 405 ft. Between these 
two buildings is a yard, consisting of five loading or 
house tracks. The streets along the outer sides of the 
freight houses serve as a team and truck way to the 
station. The buildings and house tracks occupy a com- 
plete city block, and in the block beyond are storage 
tracks for loading and unloading carload shipments. 

’ These include four team and storage tracks 600 ft. long, 
connecting between the two buildings, and also the 
main line. 

The outbound freight house is built two bays wide, 
with practically continuous doors on the track side and 
with pairs of doors spaced 35 ft. on the receiving or 
team side. These are wooden and counter-balanced so 
that they can be lifted easily. At the far end of the 
outbound building a chain hoist, for heavy shipments, 
is mounted on a monorail across the building. The end 
bay of this building is used by the American Express 
Company, and at the opposite end the regular baggage 
room is located in a space 30 ft. x 45 ft. Here a 1000- 
Ib. automatic scale is installed. The company does not 
handle any baggage on its passenger trains; all baggage 
is delivered to the outbound freight house and is loaded 

into express cars. 

The inbound freight house, which is 15 ft. wider than 
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TRAP CAR OF THE WATERLOO, CEDAR FALLS & 
NORTHERN RAILWAY 


the outbound freight house, is in practically all other 
respects a duplicate of the outbound building. It is 
also equipped with a monorail hoisting system, opposite 
that in the outbound freight house. Two automatic 
4000 Ib. scales are conveniently located for checking. 
The front end of the inbound freight house is two 
stories high and is utilized for offices. The cashier’s 
office, which is on the first floor with that of the cart- 
age company, has facilities for handling a large volume 
of work. On the first floor also are the bill clerks and 
freight-house foreman with clerks working in the 
cashier’s office. The general freight office is located on 


‘the second floor, and the local freight agent has there a 


private office. 

On the average eighty to 100 cars a day are landed 
out of the east-side terminal of the Detroit United 
Railway, thus making approximately 2000 to 2200 
cars per month. This compares favorably with the 
record of many a steam line terminal. It must be re- 
membered, too, that each electric motor car is equivalent 
in service to from three to five steam railroad cars. 
When the electric cars go out they quickly discharge 
their loads and are readily available for new business. 


CEDAR VALLEY LINE HAS INTERESTING TERMINAL 


Another terminal to’ which attention may be di- 
rected is that of the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern 
Railway, located only a short distance from the principal 
business district of Waterloo, Ila. The freight house and 
yard tracks are on on a 32-acre site near the Cedar 
River. The freight house is a one-story brick structure 
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TABLE I—COST OF HANDLING FREIGHT AT COLUMBUS FREIGHT 
HOUSE @F OHIO ELECTRIC RAILWAY* 


Tonnage Average Depot 
Month, Handled by Total Revenue Labor Cost per Ton 
191 Pounds Revenue Per Ton Expenses to Handle 
January..... 5,475,834 $11,194.03 $3.28 $895.00 32 cents 
Rououay .. 6,579,698 12,090.76 3.76 1,055.00 32 cents 
March...... 7,543,619 16,320.57 2.70 1,057.46 28 cents 


* Tonnage handled includes only freight originating at and destined to Colum- 
bus, and does not include freight transferred, 


ACTUAL PAYROLL FOR COLUMBUS FREIGHT HOUSE IN 
MARCH, 1918 


AGENT % ce eaten mane age eke ieta one Vet c eenecitiar ar Lt Nee AS leas $85.00 
Chicf cleric. arias ett. che seueini nen BR POUN art his nya) i eae feats 75.00 
Cashier = Ab Misa te, veers estat ees eh an ean eateemeg nat Amer owt telcos afane 65.00 
Bulk clerlke S20 ie da. seh. tac ete an Perea Ge ea TNL ME ata ane: eee, erin oe 65.00 
BIE Charles) 2. Seco syste ate PR ee a aPC he MPSS et calc ate sans ee elke 40.00 
Delivery elevhcek. fe hy ace ee eae ee MO REL mercial ear ie eet 65.00 
Utilityaclerk hs, 5.0 eee se anon tie tite ce pte Macha meu eit: aac ots Sees, -veke 70.00 
Abstract clerk A y./ianw acceler cae ea eins tyclenp fo aie nceicaiets 41.94 
Day. foreman ate24cents per DOUnS, smite reese eile ire eine Laie 
Night foreman-at 22? cents per hour). > ccc ese ets see es ee TASS 
One freight handler at 22} cents per hour..!.............-0-0e000> 66.45 
Six freight handlers at 20 cents per hour.........--....-.0+-.0-45- 339.80 

Total Sicatdct ico enisrcaemenstebet arte ae Tescratc ey MeL ele Marais scabies $1,057. 46 


TABLE II—FREIGHT-HOUSE DATA OF NORFOLK & WESTERN - 
RAILWAY AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cents per Ton 
Operating cost, March, W918i iu insws secret lb mreuel « ipuNlehat sper esiaty =: ib. @ Bs 
Outbound Freight House: 
RGCOLVIBE'S | Al ce Eee la Cte Me getcd ete hema oy onan eel ane see Meineke cece he) 
Y Bulb hol. vat Sane arare habhon es fell i Niathg Bha ne ALAN teks I HO eit REM eee 26.7 
Delivery; Goa ding: check clarks) i.e ek vlostee ctdhn ete oh rece s eae 4.6 
Stowing A | 
Supervision 0.9 
Miscellaneous 


} Cverheadencs. tak ietien Gre ait ones aeatee kis a 


TOPSLIGOBE LS Ha biesiensete ion Melee rd te ehighas Acthatec buh eee tate 6.8 

Inbound Freight House: 
Receiving (unloading check clerks) ...............0.0. 0000005 4.8 
PPCM Oy ns or ee toe lea ea hace. Retain ois Anetectactaraicteta § rae ssneee 1245) 
Delivery (connecting line traffic and city) 4.3 
Stowing (outbound trip cars) 13 
0.9 


Supervision 
Miscellancous f° (coict tut eset e tcc s este es ee cae tees 
PNET ACORG eee SAME are eet ed och Pa. aera ante eet ec atm Rinw a, CI ce 23.8 
GENERAL DATA ON FREIGHT HOUSES USED 
*Outbound *Inbound 

Actuabdengbifeet) a5 os \s/s asa ekhatasts oun, oonte ses evar 480 300 
WIELOMCEER DI ii Ge thaacicti elle hire aaonct ae ie bla tie: bine 47 36 
WGP PH RISC MTEC Wino t na tea Manaus cit iaba ete ale rave ee tetel 450 280 
Number of house: tracks S21 tooo ce os aun nee 3 2 
Niumberof team! tracks. scii0o cues warevate 5) sears oes 3 7 
Width on driveway (feet) oe Ui oe westhe be coca. 30 25 
Driveway trontawe (feet). .6b/id ci. oye wud ome anal nkeieud 800 700 
Tas per day: (averangeyin cl). Wi, wiseacte cies eee kts G 52 45 
TCars per month /(AVEFARE)\s. «.0.cucn Lasile toe a eet 1,300 1,125 
CATS DOR VERT. eee ee olcie othe tens, ote en ete 15,600 13,500 


* Separate inbound and outbound stations, located one city block apart. 
+ Includes team-track cars. 


L. C. L. MERCHANDISE CARS PER YEAR: 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
January. sevccs. ve we betee 1,379 1,311 1,142 1,370 1,630 
February...............-- 1,367 1,387 1,192 1,431 1,470 
Marchi ih ttiese sale he 1,680 1,497 1,496 gpa 1,823 
April. 1,347 1,545 1,470 1,598 1,792 
VERY tee ae arte Sa isiereeitine 1,598 1,437 1,444 1,667 1,821 
June.. 1,544 1,474 1,457 1,623 1,779 
SUT ayo ie Beri toe ee eae ve 1,490 1,476 1,423 1,601 1,624 
YNiifqht-\ oes Aah 6 Meats cay Emon LAY” fe be] 1,547 1,465 1,698 1,617 
September. oy. aseeey mens te gG0D 1,574 1,575 1,776 1,595 
Matopan ml miawetcnsererie ds ac 1,785 1,499 1,656 1,845 1,802 
November... us.) .aav wind 382 1,391 1,623 1,810 1,633 
Mecember si ison ais Sa Ades 1,305 1,226 1,568 1,729 Sg 
' Inbound Outbound 
L.c.l. car-standing capacity at freight warehouses...... 15 48 
Ratio of cars per day to car capacity (per cent)...... 167 100 
Driveway frontage per car capacity................. 37 10 
Platform (floor) area (square feet),................. 10,080 19,000 
Platform (floor) area per car capacity............... 272 396 
Trucking distance from receiving door to car and return 
EGER) Meee la ya ae Ai Leal Uoactoete rs acien SE ee eae. 40 100 


NOTE—Approximately 80 per cent of I.c.l. tonnage handled is in transfer to or 
from connecting line stations. 


Value of land per square foot (estimate in cents)..... CUT St ee eee 
Scales: 
Type and Make Number Individual Capacity 
Painbanks, WATCHOUSC «foie. e'sltc. avevetele ansietars 5 10,000 Ib 
ER AIRDADKS, WALOULT RG Ghee iic.t vas cits sinelerna 1 20,000 Ib. 
Kron, automatic dial.............e00--.0.. 1 2,500 Ib. 
"Toledo; :automatic dials i... 8ics ck cue 1 2;500 lb. 
Trucks: 
Type and Make Number 
Reynolds four-wheelwhands. oa. hile s iseeiemctme es dake ae 8 
SVooden twowhesl Handset. tt. hac Mase mee. -. cUN Come eal 54 
Plevatore-e NOnO Mwah inte ips wre) aed eek nly |, pe a ae 
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having a two-story 
office end with base- 
ment. The roof is 
tar and gravel 
composition, laid 
on steel trestles and 
purlins. The foun- 
dation is of con- 
crete and for part 
of the way is car- 
ried down 20 ft. to 
bed-rock.’ On the 
team side of the 
building there are 
five sliding steel 
doors, of sufficient 
width to accommo- 
date two teams. The 
track side is com- 
posed entirely of 
rolling steel doors, 
eighteen in all. 
These doors are so 
arranged that it is 
possible to run ina 
string of empty cars to the house track without “spot- - 
ting’ them, so that the car and freight house doors will 
be exactly opposite, a procedure which is not always 
easy or convenient. By this arrangement the freight 
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‘ house can be opened up to a car wherever it may be on 


the track. 


On the team side, there is a wide, wooden canopy 
covered with Barret specification roofing and fastened 
by heavy rods to the building columns. On each side 
of the building above the doors extends a row of win- 
dows, so that the interior is excellently lighted. Two 
Fairbanks dial scales of 4-ton capacity each and with 
a hard maple floor are used. 

For taking care of its large amount of perishable 
freight the company has built in one corner of the 
freight house an insulated storage room about 17 ft. 
square. The walls of this compartment, which are 10 
ft. high, are made from 19 in. of plain brick and 4 in. 
of cork with a cement plaster lining on the inside. 

The two-story portion, which is trimmed in cut lime- 
stone, houses a freight office on the first floor, and. on 
the second, offices for the line superintendent and road- 
master and despatcher. The floors in this part are of . 
reinforced concrete. In the basement are located the 
boiler room, the coal storage and the fireproof vault 
(15 ft. x 20 ft.) The heating plant consists of a tubular 
boiler of sufficient capacity to heat the offices, the warm- 
ing room and five standard road cars in the yard. 
Three tracks extend into the freight yard. Five cars 
can be “spotted” at the freight house per track; or by 
trucking through the cars, fifteen cars can be loaded 
at one time. 


FREIGHT HOUSE OPERATING DATA 


So much for the physical side of freight-handling 
facilities; let the attention now be turned to their ac- 
counting aspects. What does it cost to operate freight. 
houses? This is a subject upon which every prospective 
freight-carrying line should put serious study. 
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INTERCHANGES, INDUSTRIES AND STEAM RAILROADS 
ALONG CEDAR VALLEY BELT LINE IN WATERLOO 
(See table at right for numbered key to industries) 


In general, in order to arrive at the operating costs 
of a freight house, it is necessary to consider the fol- 
lowing items: receiving, trucking, stowing, delivery, su- 
pervision and miscellaneous. These last two items are 
called over-head. Moreover, consideration must be given 
to certain facilities of paramount importance which 


KEY TO INDUSTRIES ON WATERLOO BELT LINE 


1—Cream separator plant 

2—Gasoline engine plant 

3—Wholesale oil 

4—Furnace manufacturing plant 
. i—Ford assembling plant 25—Farm wagon plant 

6—C. R. I. & P. Ry. interchange 26—Illinois Central interchange 

7—Chicago & Gt.Western interchange 27—Farm wagon plant 


21—Fabrication plant 
22—Coal yard 
23—Manufacturing plant 
24—Waterloo lighting station 


8—W.C.F.& N. Ry. power station 28—Foundry 

9—Tractor plant 29—Junk yard 
10—Meat packing plant 30—Stock yards 
11—Agricultural plant 32—Paving manufacturing plant 
12—Foundry 33—Wholesale oil plant 


13—Machine shop 

14—Seed house 

15—Motor truck plant 

16—Dairy cattle congress 
17—Bedding manufacturing plant 
18—Warehouse , 

19—Chemical works 
20—Structural steel plant 


34—Tank and silo plant 

3>—~ \ Engine tractor pl 

36— ngine tractor plants 

37—F arm tools manufacturing plant 
38—Asphalt paving plant 


39—Chicago & Gt. Western interchange 
40—Stone crusher 


should be provided in sufficient capacity to handle the 
business offered. These are: platform area, platform 
furnished for teams, car standing capacity (including 
suitable lead or approach tracks) and team driveways. 
Investment per car capacity varies considerably with 
the locality of the freight house, ranging from $4000 
to $42,000 for single-level freight houses where the 
land runs from $1 to $20 per square foot. In freight 
houses of the one-level type, there is usually an allowance 
of 2000 sq.ft. per car. In the case of the double-deck 
freight houses, the cost is found to vary from $5,000 to 
$24,000 per car capacity where the land ranges in value 


TABLE III—FREIGHT HOUSE DATA FOR CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY AT FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Cents per Ton 

OMOEA COSL RUM Taine soit ear ndetelt sici« tie Gieldlaic)susle sw clave tee es 3889 
SGA VAY, Sec 6 cD EY 36 C10 OG ROeIO eR BLO Oe I OLE eI Care aie aaa 2.43 
ANCIENTS aN Ce OTS see a wlalevele aye ee wet 17.04 
JOLIET oid in cats ms to Cote P-o CREW te, Behe ar ORe Pe RIOR ee a * 
SLOW INO Ue Wty Nor TNS ete eH, Cedars Nejeiss s Gye ee Se ee et 4.02 
chy ey nyalen (arate, 2). Alsat nda cle GAL gets e Ob ee en Ce eee 3.59 
MISCONEMGOUM(O MEL DCAM hr rit esi rslcelslels pS ace osles selg aes ss 6.52 
(OPN TA se cake ay tend ADS IA yeaah SUMNER eee 3.90 
SIGS. an aloo f acini eo tied OIRMORY Oc hOL ew RoR IER N RR ite aa ea hi) 

THNIEN GGEG ST OS dak oR ieep cel Ane ale olen eee ice te er 38.89 


+ Inbound and outbound freight in one house. 
* Included under “Receiving.” 


GENERAL DATA ON FREIGHT HOUSES USED 


AGH allen ete (eek) haeteite meeeisc doles risus wi wecaten ss 245 
Ninicl WER CLOOU IME it EMCI cIE ciel. F erctvealale ouers, se 0s 30 
dio Saf eael MAD Seet GAG(5).)) aeecc' SPs SOLE oe RG ORCS eee 245 
Number-of house tracks, 925.5 i0.ccese ec ese ees 5 
Wiuiduh! obldriveway (eetyacurise cyavieti gis ode ved s wees 35 
Drivewaystrombage (feet)... sc .cc se woce vee ecto 500 


SPONDAGO PEL AMON TN Mes ieiis vase 3) -ficcis ccs aeesieie ss ; 
(Care per GBYyA(AVEre Ze) Mts eirislaeclic elise ne be eee 
Cars per MOULN(AVETALE)\a) eases ene hey ase ee 362 


Cars per year (average for past five years)............ 4,444 
CARS PER YEAR ~ 
1913. 1914 1) ea RD SR) 22) 
UETANCTRR A oS AE EN Se oti Oe 559 581 339 354 297 
mebrnars Ges cs OREN cee ve ends CANA 464 503 339 348 273 
Via nchy -Meewte) (rte coc Brel ros aati 496 554 365 340 314 
PRIOR ys SEM ese cores (oo eke aM ete in Bure 530 463 338 304 247 
ANE Viner Bier RET eo betray spc ceisils RicPeheh adMaje 6 527 405 315 333 203 
LUNG pe, A ete tots cite Slate ome Seceskee sxelislig © 492 376 308 303 207 
JAYNE PBA Stith «> bets biges P ones eo eaReee oe ease ee 425 448 319 301 207 
PUTS ey te te easy. nelelareta et disvens ook ace 493 351 314 309 197 
Septem DOremiee hc navsls: hare cs scaians ote te 493 378 298 273 174 
October ee eran eae eta 564 413 300 295 202 
INoviembora seek Gian rs erhatwien scree 527 378 322 283 199 
(December apetererdets. tie xe! he pas aucte-chayes 77 48 270 py 
Car-standing capacity, including suitzble lead and approach tracks.... 7 
ney, sontore per car eal OT Seta oc ear a ea a ines 
t; CEE eran arena at Werte eh nica cee Sooo Slow) ann alipy's fede! aes , 
ivan cee Cintancetrocs receiving door to car and return (feet). 614 
Scales: 
aie ‘Type and Make Number 
MOTMAUt WAIEDANIS .\. «yes ieitcdlerss elena ctercleersrn aie edad a relere se ore ; 
Ponta ple Harassment als cites eis ewes pee eo 
econ Type and Make ae 


Hercules two-wheel (steel) ........ 00. s eet e ee eeeet eee een ntes ; 
Reynolds four-wheel (wood) 
Reynolds two-wheel (wood) 
American two-wheel (steel) ........ 605-0 eb reer 


Other power labor-saving devices: three dollies, two lifts. 
Elevators: None. ' ' 


TABLE IV—DATA FOR LOS ANGELES FREIGHT HOUSE OF 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
OPERATING COST 


Outbound and Inbound Freight Houses: Cents per Ton 


Receiving Cost of handling not segregated. 
PU iets OI rane a tere a cope Nobo ns onset vedevele Average cost of both inbound 
Delivery and outbound 52 cents per ton. 
Stowing *52 
Supervision 
Miscellaneous f overhead............... 3 

BRO MC ORME aa citi. isdnt eased «aleccet ions 55 


* Cost of handling not segregated. Average cost for both inbound and out- 
bound is as stated. 


: GENERAL DATA ON FREIGHT HOUSES USED 


9 |8——___. 
Outbound 


Tnbound 
CTU Oe HITE LE GUIE ky ott dreisicie, o.0 0m! sieveo oe wishee evel s,s) e- 0 350 580 
INViaiel UII GEOGL) Bias tee eines dine mk feces 7, oh atalane cea te diw late 55 5a 
WMengeeUEsea eet) ice | male iettic alsrens ae tte Ph Sasa aie 350 580 
Nii DerIOh MORE LEAOKS': fois ge se e\yeie'e tice eee cis - 2 3 
INtiiben'iof team: tracks 0 ee oko ay tides ote siaed ears te diss 3 1 
Wiolthsobidriveway (Leet). oes. cs sadn lle Gomme staan ies 56 56 
Driveway sontage: (feb). os os... aie cistits vies tse sapeue eee 28 2 
ERoemapenper minor tli cys ooh ly. ctereyciSiemiers Wasa an tofseg boshe alee eiceaecal *1 2,600 
Wars per Aaya(AvVerage) sis... cminacc vale cere ggee steve etees 22 3 
Carapercmonth (AVELAZe)).)taeere Aw ie oll tiers ecllinialscnaiee 600 800 
WAKREDCE AY CAL ah bt icte Met cisinheid Gee dale cunlsaie aim cuthoneos ava drape 7,200 9,600 
* For both inbound and outbound houses. 
CARS PER YEAR 

1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
JET EAA, Bo mcee RDS cieeiee 950 960 950 970 980 
GD IU aviansies creas so not ace « 870 900 910 900 920 
DVGE Ghee tetecsentccteee sin spe eesia 960 980 990 985 990 
April 940 965 970 975 980 
Nay Ait ert re ies Saas 890 900 900 910 925 
RIAITIO Mey oe shert stacy lovald fits 900 945 950 955 960 
dhtinide Mah caioetn SS he Gee 940 960 975 980 990 
II GIGt AE Shy. Pag tt ee DOD 970 980 985 1000 
Sentembentewncsnasceees 90 960 965 970 1050 
Octoberteenss to.dchen. vows 975 990 995 990 1060 
INGVemMbDER Stora li suche os acc 980 98 985 990 1050 
December...... Br sat Cate 1000 0 1000 1010 1100 
Car-standing capacity, including suitable lead and approach tracks... 81 
Ratio of cars per day to car capacity (per cent).................... 7 
Platform (Hoor) area (square feet) ....%-n. ote sealer Yc eee e eo 47,850 
Platform (floor) area per car capacity. ... 1... sees e cee eee eee eee 590 
Trucking distance from receiving door to car and return (feet)......... 280 


Value of land per square foot. Land in this vicinity has recently been appraised 


at $3.10 per square foot. 


les: F 
jee Type and Make Capacity 
Fairbanks Platform, No. ite Sein GOR Led Sy aii cae That PE Te 2 tons 

PAHs IVY TOI Os ie se aeretits aie clisidig aie Sale sale aigieteleyajeis ebagiw ala’ «6 20 tons 
Trucks: 


d Make, Two-Wheel 
mee en - Hand Trucks, 300 
Four-Wheel 
Dollies, 5; 


Elevators: None. 


WM 


TABLE V—INBOUND TONNAGE AND COST OF HANDLING AT ST. LOUIS FREIGHT HOUSE OF M, K. & T. RY. ON MARCH 30, 1918 


No. Occupation Days Hours Rate Amount 

je A Werification’. <a. 0 snic iene reele re el eencly hreaeeater 1 0 $75.00 $2. ee 

0 Receiving and loading clerks. . PSA Sone ected 0 oP a Hae 

5 Unloading and transfer CloK RE ntl een eee See: 4 : oa Be 

0 ponsce oer PI Toa Se, atc Re <A en ge emer 0 i Peery ae 

5 elivery clerks: fil fee eo. su cat sine i= teen eo sate lt 5 ; 

Binet Delivery clarke tn samc. timer eee Seem erer te 5 0 70,00 13.45 
Ferd Potala TR ee Nes 15 Sno, ee $43.69 
a nad ee , nA 

0:0 [General foreman 8 Sans eet cede anaes ees 2 OT Nira baler 

1 Ist ass’t foreman Ch RNs tae eee ee an Pat 1 NG $85.00 $3 ae 

1 Indiass tforemay..2c4) Selina Go hMb ee em rata ] arch 80.00 3 
10) XePickers arcane) seen a NaTeRt EAA BARE cele okie e es 235 23 a 
AME Siete Beane Ste ent gt oe ee 320 OBE 72.00 

1 > “Goo pers: fick ph eet ocsrent Glen eae areas Pees: 10 . 244 2.45 

Ghirrent. oP: /a4 2% oe ate Se ee etter eee erecta nee re et ike 014 4.11 
95.2. Lotal, 2. te ee i era eee e480. $108. 39 
BAe vi Gried totals. ace eae ae eee Cee ae ass.) Pana $152.08 


Total tons handled inbound, 274. 


Inbound cost of handling per tan (cents), 55.50. 


' Inbound cars (M. K. & T.).. 7 
Cooler'cars: ssacemersoe et Wa 0 
Inbound cars (T. St. L. & wi, 20 

Total: f. seem eee cee aye. 
Average per cartransferred..... 0 
‘ . 97 

Inbound shipments ered) Re { 270 
Reported for work. Scie. eee 7 
Hours relieved................ 6 
Hours on duty. . er 10 


Pounds 


11 hee 
435,426 
547,399 


20,026 


(M. K. & T.) 
(T. St. L. & W.) 


(a.m.) 
(p.m.) 


—_——— (000000 OF__—_— 456580800 SS 660 SS 


TABLE VI—OUTBOUND TONNAGE AND COST OF HANDLING AT ST. LOUIS FREIGHT HOUSE OF M. K. & T. RY. ON MARCH 30, 1918 
AiG. Oceupation Days, Hours Rate Amount : Pounds 
0 Vearificationuick accra hen he RES eee eee 0 0 $75.00 $0. 00 
ring and loading clerks...............-...--- 6 75.00 17.28 
Mea istedirineeen eee 8 2 5. 75. 00 7.76 Outbound ears (7. St, 116,600 
i Routing Clarkslt hh Geers ein tae een epee LEN a eee 1 0 75.00 2.88 Outbound cars (M 769,785 
I Car sealer :5.0. gate eee: Ea eet teaie 1 0 60.00 2.30 Cooler cars. TL okay CE Be 0 
4° Delivery. clerketetsaeeretemee cits a hibttas epee eee ter 4 0 70,00 10.76 Inbound daraian (ich eet ot 0 
5) Gobel. 105 ee eed eee 14 0. $40.98 otal oie ee an ene a 886,385 
Average per car....'.......... 22,640 
Handling: 
f «Ge Reka Copstiah i 0° \ $115.00 $4.42 Cars transferred. :./.>.......- 10; . 9 dace veck aces 
0 Istass’*tforeman..... ; : ‘alee a 1 (M. K.&T)) 
0 .4...2nd asset foreman... SiGe ros) sera ek eres eee UST M RUS: Sutra . A Ke p 
, 2nd asst ay ms on 90 23) 21. 13 Cars deliveredinyard.......... { 5  (T.8t.L.& Ww) 
5 OHO) (=) 1 SOO MARR ore Coo a ys ots Noy Sees x 7 . ; 
34 Teitckees att een t aed 335 224 (ES EY) Cars loaded inyards........... { Es get 
1 Coopers yal ois. os. oF iioese ee eee eee rer 10 . 244 2.45 Reported for work. EE ae 7 (a.m.) 
Bir teal oe pe eset ae $115.64 «. ‘Hours on duey gee eit cite oe he Ratan 
65 Grand utotalighs oh. baie eae ee nee ae Noe $156. 62 
Totaltons handled. outbound: . 4a ..e eels Metene tee 443 Cost $156.62 Outbound cost of handling per ton (cents)............. 35.35 
Motaktons handled inbound,,! 542): . soe meade es teen ee ee 274 Cost 152.08 Inbound cost of handling per ton (cents).............. 55,50 
Moral choriiandled:,’;, 5.2). ; ive skids MeRBIR Siete neler ae 717 Cost $308.70 Combined cost of handling per ton (cents) ........... 43.05 
TABLE VII—INBOUND TONNAGE AND COST OF HANDLING AT ST. LOUIS FREIGHT HOUSE OF M. K. & T. RY. ON OCT. 9, 1916 
No. Occupation Days Hours Rate Amount Pounds: 
NOV EYPCALIOD sins ehe <0 :5.5 9 5. oi ahole sar ast) acer EMER na 1 0 $70.00 $2.69 
0 Receiving and loading clerks......... Al Rea eres 0 O'S Pick ae 00 
3 Unloading and transfer clerks:..........,......--. 3 65.00 7.50 
0 'Routingclerks........ a 2 TE, ie a a 0 Os Ce: ae 00 Inbound cars (M. K. & T.)..... 4 40,193 
1 DBM Very Cle rlis) cee! stones) 4) oaries hone ice ae a 1 0 65.00 2.50 Cooler cara. 42 Sekt. cetac see 0 
PeeVGL eV aClOr KG Mes iy nly to. lueceiycle) pic cane one ees 2 0 70,00 5.38 Inbound cars (T. St. L. & W.).. 25 338,154 
7 Oval st vst icstis Dishes. 4.0 aa e IR eee ee eee 7 eS ee RS $18.07 Totaliie\ccmene ketene ee 29 378,347 
seit ee ‘i a0 Cars transferred.............. ‘a ee Res 
HOTA TOLMAN crit tfc SAC Ly cht dan on ae eH Puree et eee a ‘ i F 
I Rice ee Sel PR ee nem gee We Waar yes 1 $385.00 $3.27 Inbound shipments delivered... { 452 ny St. ey, 
lege PANG RACY fafa ts) col eles etapa aba ak uneat gle aiken m8 oy Ut Sabatier API, 00 Cars deliveredinyard.......... DOD Whit A «ki. ee 
11 MIGRORS eh cake ate hohni afb oils Rage ns or wane a tae 1003 . 20 20.10 Reported for work............ rf (a.m.) 
0 Stowers . Reber MARE Aas) 2st Utes) ds Cuma Uinlas Raced ae eRe ene iene ad JO) eR ae 00 Hours relieved............... 6 (p. m.) 
PASD Tp bra CCE) iat a eyo a aA RE ae ea rey Ae ce SRS 1943 19 36.95 Hoursomdutveses ose OE ey ae Bh 
OC OODETE Aa ae eek eR cathe SSeS a ce aa ay aaa tt es OU We ete 00 
0 Current EN GEER CNS Ai ae AG etre eae Reape Ri NET, 2.83 
OP eeBlectricign ys ee Wine fa bleu: «does ess Hus Pa ogee A eRe UR OU YE ulube ay ne 
32 MOP Mere ce en tucker ots Nom echOe 5 RUT Sateen 1 2s ee $63.15 ® 
39 rad stotal. aun ak tse s dot iss clea et ee $81.22 


Total tons handled inbound, 189. 


Inbound cost of handling per ates (cents), 42.97. 


TABLE VIII—OUTBOUND TONNAGE AND COST OF HANDLING AT ST. LOUIS FREIGHT HOUSE OF M. K. & T. RY. ON OCT. 9, 


No. Occupation Days Hours Rate Amount 
0 Werihonhlonaa seek sar VRE Le RS he ae aie ee 0 0 
7 Receiving and loading clerks. RMON geek Sra Siio aa 7 0 40 00 a 3 
5 Jnloading and transfer clerks...................... 5 0 65.00 12.50 
lean vouting Clerks. wiy.cenannntrc keen tau, > tebe. Mom 1 0 70.00 2.69 
ie C@arnesler..c. cs oeutes te ateh cans I 0 55.00 aril 
Die tolivery clerks te. 1... toe Sete eb ae do. 0 0 AE “00 
14 AOU OUE = Sait eae API Redes ike gt bare a ae, 14 OF at ee $38.82 
2 tiep ae 
| ONerALTOLEMAT a4/o.cs Es he eis Wa niee eta at Pane 1 yd 
OMe ist ass hOremaN seth nie jekysisce, pe al week esis g 0 ity’ ANE Met 
0 DEN GSS UOT DINGY ee ee mes Tot oii n, uclhd pee ee A | 0 ate ate ae 00 
CUE RAC CUS crete ca at 0's.5 ay, 5 eavae artes oe 100 20.00 20.00 
fh” ASHORE SL yrspcrc 202) "tee QO) a0 OLE Ne PRE Ui aS > cay mes 80 21.00 16.80 
BO MTOR ONE eet RN erates fas, cvcig um Shape RH MAE ais sd a 360 19.00 68.40 
- i (Bralel ale Flava cl dvs Liye ORDER REI eee ea pt 10 21.00 2.10 
56 THORENS 0 oases ty SECA Reece eee aeieeen OP 1 DD 0. 2. Fe ane $101.72 
70 ROAM O ELEM iecieaepinipt cise fra 0 Bien Waal phd crans res Br $140 54 
Total tons handled outbound....................0..... . 413 Cost. $140.54 
Total tons handled inbound................ Me eS 189° > Costes... oe BD? 
STiSPAlN POH pe AN Cet nieve: winine -. « fav o> niga eee. > 602 Ost a onan ee $221.76 


\ 


Outbound ( 
eles ‘ 
Cooler. Bane So ee 
Inbound. <6. 3.045. eee 


ae 


2 


Reported for work............ 
Hours relieved 
Hours on duty... /.:..--en See 1 


Outbound cost of handling per ton (cents).... 
Inbound cost of handling per ton (cents) ..... 


Combined cost of handling per ton (cents)... . 


1916 
Pounds 
25,857 
794,240 
6,470 
0 
826,567 
tae K, & T.) 
T. St. L. & W.) 
(M. K. & T.) 
(T. St. L. & W.) 
(a.m..) 
(p.m.) 


February 1, 1919 
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from $1 to $20 per square foot. This is based on a floor 
area of 1000 sq.ft. per car. 

Data covering the freight house of the New York 
Central Lines located at Columbus, Ohio, show an aver- 
age operating cost of 38.6 cents per ton. From this 
freight house about 900 cars per month are handled. 
To give a general idea of the cost of service in addi- 
tional existing freight houses, a number of interesting 
operating costs are herewith presented to assist elec- 
tric railway men to determine the probable cost of oper- 
ation of their freight terminals. 

Table I shows the cost data for handling freight at 
the Columbus freight house of the Ohio Electric Rail- 
way. The tonnage includes the freight forwarded and 
received, local and interline, but does not include the 
transfer freight handled in local cars for other divi- 
sions. There are no figures available on just what this 
amounts to, although at one time a record was kept 
at the Dayton freight house, which is a large transfer 


point, and it was found that the transfer-freight cost 
was about one-third of the total freight-handling ex- 
pense. In the case of the Columbus freight house it 
would not be so large. 

The cost of handling freight on the Ohio Electric 
Railway varies from 11 cents to 25 cents per 1000 Ib., 
or about 22 cents to 50 cents per ton. This variation 
is due to physical conditions at the freight house, which 
sometimes do not permit as much direct loading from 
wagons into the cars as desired. ; 

It is the policy of the company that rather than spend 
a large amount of money to enlarge freight houses to 
take care of increased business, it is better and cheaper, 
from not only the investment standpoint but also the 
operating standpoint, to build team tracks to permit the 
loading of freight direct from the wagons and tracks 
into the cars. There are a number of advantages in 
direct loading, for the receiving clerk checks the freight 
into the car and notes the car number on the bill of lad- 


TABLE IX—COST OF HANDLING ALL KINDS OF FREIGHT AT PRINCIPAL STATIONS OF THE 
GULF, COLORADO & SANTA FE RAILWAY 


Total Cost Freight Handling, L. C. L. 


Distance in Feet 


Trucking Force — Clerical Force (Supervision) — Freight Is 
: Cost Avg.No. Total Cost TonsperAvg.No. Total Cost Tons per — Handled 
Tons Total per Men Pay- per Man Men Pay- per Man Long- Short- Aver- 
Station Month MHandled Payroll Ton per Day roll Ton per Day per Day roll Ton perDay est est age Kind 
t Jan. 16 5,469 $1,268.16 23.2 1355" +$571.83 10.5 15.6 9 $696.33 Ley, 23.4 1,140 70 80 Alr 
ad a Feb. 16 5,882 15289.50 ~ 21.9 14 589.50 10 16.8 9 700.00 1.9 26.1 
Mar. 16 6,793 1,338.28 LOOT: 15 638. 28 9.4 16.7 9 700.00 10.3 27.9 
April 16 5,837 ioe Oe 22.7 14.5 625.16 10.7 16.1 9 700.00 12 25.9 
Total 23,981 5,221.10 wiih 57 2,424.77 bic a ee 36 2,796.33 een: : 
Average 5,995 SOs t27 sa 2he8 14.3 606.19 10.1 16.3 0) 699.08 Uh et 25.9 
Dall Jan, 16 5,213 $2,209. 41 42.4 32 $1,586.41 30.4 6.3 9 $623.00 12 223 495 25 260 All 
ite Feb. 16 5,594 2,369.01 ° 42.3 35 1,746.01 SI 6.4 a 623.00 As 2 24.9 
Mar. 16 6,402 2,409.76 37.6 35.5 1,745.47 212 6.7 9.5 664.29 10.4 25 
April 16 5,755 2,570.43 44.7 38 1,870.11 32.5 6.1 10 700.32 22 23 
Total 22,964 9,558.61 ree 140.5 6,948.00 6 Ge ag Ys 37,5 2,610: 61 See Bs 
Average 5,741 2,389.65 41.6 35:1 1,737.00 30.3 6.4 953 652.65 Vile) 23. 
‘ : 
T 1 Jan. 16 5,395 $1,920.00 35.6 25 $1,422.00 26.4 8.3 7 $498.00 ME) ZA 29.6 800 50 250 Al 
ke Feb. 16 5,144 4 78!) 37.2 26.8 1,416.78 27,2 thew | 7 498.00 My / ae 
Mar. 16 5,923 2,218.31 37.5 30.5 1,720.31 291 ie 7 498.00 8.4 Shee 
April 16 5,232 2,010.06 38.4 212d al b2. 06 28.9 7.6 7 498.00 he 29. 
Total 21,694 S063 law ken: 110 6,071.15 ae eas 28 1,992.00 ey Ba 
Average 5,423 ZO15579" 37.2 Diesen WOU19 28 BEd ai 498.00 dete : 
| W 
. Worth Jan. 16 2,856 932.57 32.6 14.7 $694.57 24.3 vhs) 3 $238.00 8.3 36.6 470 50 200 A 
a hee Reb. 16 2,855 zi 882.39 30.9 14.7 641.89 22:3 7Theks' 3 240.50 8.4 38.1 
Mar. 16 3,436 895.11 26.1 14,5 654.61 19.1 Jae) 3 240.50 4 ee 
April 16 3,424 Bestar 26.4 pee A Beh at 19.4 a8) 4 aa ee : 
Total 12,571 3,615.91 we ; ; ; leet Aas 2 PRAT ts 
Average 3,145 OOS 98, 42807 14.7 664.10 21.1 8.3 3 239.87 7.6 40.6 
; 17 20 250 All 
Jan. 16 1,758 543.02 30.9 10 $378.02 213 6.8 2 $165.00 9.4 33.8 4 
ek Feb. 16 2,233 $350. 65:, °24°7 11 385.65 17.3 orl 2 165.00 7.4 bie p 
Mar. 16 2,696 611.46 22.7 11 446.46 16.6 et Dr 165.00 ei aa 
April 16 2,040 544.06 26.7 9 379.06 18.6 Ea 2 165.00 8. : 
Total 8,727 DRT A) bee ie ekg 4] 1,589.19 ae nein 8 660.00 oe Pe 
Average 2,182 562.29 2557. 10.3 397.29 18.2 8.2 2 165 08 : 
ee SRS —- Ss —— —_  ——— 
} 28.9 495 25 260 All 
« 16 2,254 539.00 23.9 7 $303.00 13.4 12.4 3 $236.00 10.5 
ee ih, 16 2,207 Ee 25 24.4 7 302.25 13iz 12.6 3 236.00 10.7 ai 
Mar. 16 2,256 559.25" 24.8 7.1 B23 525 14.3 11.8 3 236.00 ee ee 
April 16 2,298 528.50: 23 5 ae 12.7 14.1 a ae a 10. ; 
1 9,015 2,165.00 ee 27.6 ; ; es. meas ae Here 
peeks 253) 541.25 24 629 305525 13:35 P25¥/ 3 236.00 10.5 29.2 
An 
Beaumont Jan. 16 2,160 $586.00 27.1 8 $380.00 17.6 10.4 3 So a a 3 a df 440 40 200 
; Feb. 16 2,203 607.00 27.6 8 401.00 18.2 11 3 206. , Bd 
Mar. 16 2,380 614.25 25.8 8 408.25 UNEP? 11 3 206.00 av a 
April 16 2,192 pgs 10 27 8 387.10 Lend! V1 3. aes ee : : 
Total 8,935 2,400.35 pets 32 1,576.35 Ae ae 12 82 ao as oe 
Average BV EY) 600.09 26.8 8 394.09 17.6 10.8. 3 206 ’ 
: ‘ 450 50 200 All 
te En 4 UE I ou ay Se. 
Mar 16 900 249.60 27.7 4 169.60 18.8 8.3 1 80.00 8.9 33.3 
April 16 881 256,001 2951 4 176.00 20 8.8 He ate . ; 
Total 3,552 MODs 2 ees es 16 699,12 «foals re ; rs at Pre 
Average 888 254.78 28.6 4 174.78 19.6 8.6 ; : 
RECAPITULATION OF AVERAGES 2 : 
; 140 70 A 
Houston 5,995 SU305 027 21.8 14.3 $606.19 10.1 16.3 iN , Poenius we aa, ae oy Bs at 
- Dallas 5,741 2,389.65 41.6 35.1 1,737.00 30.3 6.4 : oaacee 3 eee me . aay ne 
Temple 5,423 20) a Aoey od, 2 2755 eo NVyalder 28 ‘ew i Bee ae sare 70 ay ann Al 
Fort Worth 3143 903.98 28.7 14.7 664.10 pL 8.3 3 aaah bce Ai 47 a4 200 ra 
Galveston "2182 562,29 257 10.3 397,29 18.2 8.2 2 165. 4 an ana 455 a ae4 an 
leburr : 5 24 6.90. 305.25 5 ge aes tay ee 236.0 H 
ee 1333 BOn8 & d6cGica ke ©. 394,09 Ae eaeea eens 206.00 9:2 28.9 © 440 40 200A 
Gainesville "888 254.78 28.6 4 174.78 19.6 8.6 1 80.00 9 34.5 450 5 
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‘ing. It is almost impossible to load the goods into the 
wrong car; the*whole shipment moves in the same car; 
there is less handling of freight; there is no trucking 
expense in the freight house, thus permitting more 
room for the handling of inbound freight, and there is 
less liability from claims arising from extra handling 
or goods lying around the freight house. 

At the large freight houses, such as those at Dayton, 
Springfield, Columbus, Lima and Toledo, the freight 
forces work twenty-four hours a day. This has been 
found to be very advantageous, as the night men trans- 
fer the freight from the cars into the house. Thus the 
freight is ready for delivery as soon as the house is 
opened in the morning. This same force also loads up 
as much freight as possible so that when the day force 
arrives the house is cleaned up and ready. for the day’s 
business. ; 

The costs of operating two steam-railroad freight 
houses, one belonging to the Norfolk & Western Railway 
at Columbus, Ohio, and one to the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway at Fort Worth, Tex., are shown in 
Table II and Table III. Table IV gives operating data 
on the Los Angeles freight house of the Pacific Electric 
Railway. A study of these data may be of particular 
interest to electric railway men who are interested in 
the electric railway freight-house operating costs. 

As a matter of special interest, data on the Broadway 
double-deck freight house operated by the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway, St. Louis, Mo., are shown in 
Tables V, VI, VII and VIII. In these tables it will be 
noted that the inbound and outbound costs are separated, 
but a corabined cost is figured on the outbound sheets. 
The amount was 48.05 cents per ton on March 30, 1918. 
The office clerical force is not included in arriving at 
the cost per ton, but the laborers for loading and un- 
loading the transfer clerks, the general foremen and 
the assistant foremen are included. Moreover, 1% cent 
per ton is included on the inbound cost for current con- 
sumed by the elevators. 

From Table VIII it will be noted that this road on 
Oct. 9, 1916, handled, inbound and outbound, 1,204,000 
lb. of package merchandise. On this date they delivered 
to the drays from the inbound platform 592 inbound 
shipments, representing 285,200 Ib. On the same day, 
137 drays loaded from the inbound platform, the average 
tonnage for each dray being 2080 lb. There were 82 
cars loaded and unloaded, the average tonnage per car 
being 14,681 lIb., inbound and outbound. On that day 
fifty-six truckers worked, averaging per warehouse 
truck load 254 lb. The total tonnage handled by each 
trucker was 21,800 lb., and a close estimate of the 
number of packages handled was 16,200. 

One particular advantage of this double-deck type 
of freight house is that the inbound storage platforms 
run across the building instead of lengthwise. An 
elevator is located on each of the inbound platforms, 
which are separated by 40-ft. driveways. Freight can 
be handled in double-deck freight houses economically 
providing the house is properly laid out, and the ele- 
vators so located as to be able to take care of the unit 
moves. 

Many engineers have laid great stress on the cost of 
trucking freight. They seem, however, to have been 
laboring under the impression that if the trucking is 
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reduced, the cost per ton is decreased, but this is not : 
the case. By working out the platform sheets, it will 
be noted that the percentage of trucking does not enter — 
into the proposition. The layout of the freight house 
and supervision are what controls the cost of handling 
of package freight. 

The elevators in the Broadway Station of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway are 14 ft. 8 in. long 
in the clear, and 8 ft. 7 in. wide in the clear, and they — 
operate at.a speed of 75 feet per minute. Each elevator — 
handles an average of fifteen loads per hour, averaging 
30,000 lb. per elevator per hour. When operated at 
their full capacity, they handle on an average of 
300,000 lb. per day. 

Table IX shows the cost of handling freight in the 
principal stations of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé Ry. 
The study was made for the purpose of determining 
the proper balance between mental and manual labor 
in freight handling. These data may be of particular in- 
terest in showing how steam railroads endeavor to ar- 
rive at a definite cost of operating different stations on 
their lines. : 


Preventing the Dropping of 
Linemen’s Tools 


N line with the “safety first”? movement in all branches 
of industry the following method of-securing line- 
men’s tools has proved very successful. To avoid the 
accidental dropping of such tools which may result in 
injury to the passer-by as well as prove a source of in- 
convenience to the workmen each tool is fastened. to 
the belt by means of small chain with a snap catch. To 


“SAFETY FIRST” ATTACHMENTS FOR 
LINEMAN’S TOOLS 


eliminate the danger of causing short-circuits to live 
wires these chains should not exceed 5 in. in length. A 
band with a ring is buckled round the wrist of the line- 
men and while using any particular tool this is un- 
snapped from the belt and fastened to the wrist band. 
The short length of chain gives sufficient freedom for 
carrying out the work and there is no danger of the 
tool being dropped to the ground. 
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Papers Read at I. E. R. A. Chicago Meeting 


At Annual Meeting Illinois Association Shows Vital Interest in Regulation, 
Safety and Freight and Express Transportation 


: Association, held in Chicago on Jan. 17, papers 


A T THE MEETING of the Illinois Electric Railways 
were presented by H. B. Adams, safety super- 


visor Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad; Hon. Carl D. 


Jackson, chairman Wisconsin Railroad Commission, and 
Charles A. Laney, traffic manager Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Company. R. N. Hemming, superintendent 
of transportation Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Trac- 
tion Company, repeated the allegory of the “Grim 
Reaper” and followed with an address on the subject of 
the conservation of humanity. H. A. Johnson also sent 
a brief paper on mechanical developments of the indus- 
try. The discussion at the meeting was digested in the 
issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 25, 
page 179. This included the additions made by Mr. 
Laney to the text of his paper as printed in the issue 
for Nov. 80, 1918. The same is true with regard to 
Mr. Henning’s address. Abstracts of the papers by 
Messrs. Johnson, Jackson and Adams follow. 


Mechanical Developments of 
the Industry* 


Developments in the Mechanical Engineering Di- 
vision Include the Increased Use of One-Man 
Cars and Power Checking Device 


By H. A. JOHNSON 
Master Mechanic Chicago Hlevated Railways 

N LOOKING over the progress made in the mechani- 

cal engineering division of the electric railway indus- 
try during the past year it seems to me that the chief 
items of interest may be grouped under four general 
headings as follows: (1) Continued experimentation 
on the types of car bodies with reference to the exit and 
entrance of passengers and methods of fare collection; 
(2) the extended use of the one-man car (3) power 
checking devices and (4) the Electric Railway War 
Board “standardized” car. 

1. Various combinations and locations of doors are 
now being used, such as, (a) entrance at the rear— 
exit at the front; (b) both entrance and exit at the 


. center of the car; (c) both entrance and exit at the 


front of the car, and (d) entrance at the front and 
exit at the center of the car. As to methods of fare col- 
lection there is the prepayment plan where the pas- 
senger pays either on the rear platform or at the front 
of the car at time of entrance, and the ‘pay-pass” system 
in which the conductor is located at the center door of 
the car, which in this case is used as an exit. Pas- 
sengers remaining in the front part of the car pay their 
fare as they pass the.conductor when leaving the car, 
while those who go into the rear half of the car pay 


_ the conductor upon passing to the rear section and then 


exit directly from the rear at the center exit door. 


*Apbstract of a paper prepared for delivery before the Illinois 
Blectric Railways Association in Chicago on Jan, ». but “not 
read because of the absence of the author. 


‘cities than ever before. 


2. During the last year the use of the one-man car 
has been widely extended and this method of operation 
is being applied to larger cars. The small one-man 
safety cars are being placed in operation in larger 
The American Electric Rail- 
way Association War Board submitted a brief on one- 
man cars after studying their operation in the follow- 
ing cities: Columbus, Ga.; population 21,000; Tampa, 
Fla., population 37,000; Beaumont, Tex., population, 
50,000; Houston, Tex., population 120,000; Fort Worth, 
Tex., population with soldiers 100,000; El Paso, Tex., 
population with soldiers 100,000; Tacoma, Wash., popu- 
lation. 100,000; Seattle, Wash., population 400,000; Ey- 
erett, Wash., population 25,000, and Bellingham, Wash., 
population 37,000. 

The War Board summarized the information gained 
in its study as follows: First, the one-man safety car is 
applicable to a wide range of electric railway conditions; 
second, safety cars of new construction permit enormous 
savings in fuel; third, all safety cars permit greatly in- 
creased service to the public while still permitting a 


large reduction in platform personnel; fourth, the safety 


car, because of the use of automatic devices, can be op- 
erated at a higher schedule speed by one man than an 
older style car can be operated by two men; fifth, the 
safety car fully justifies its name as a preventer of acci- 


‘dents through the inter-operation of control, brakes, 


doors, steps, sander and emergency brake; sixth, only 
the economies in operation and improvements in service 
made possible by the safety car have made it financially 
practicable to maintain railway service in small cities 
where short headways are a necessity and in larger 
cities where the shortage of labor has seriously im- 
paired the ability to give adequate service even with but 
one man per car, as at Seattle and Tacoma; seventh, the 
safety car is preferred by the men themselves because 
it eliminates all manual labor and avoids division of 
responsibility with a second platform man; eighth, the 
safety car promotes better public relations in demon- 
strating the good-will of the railway, thereby paving the 
way for a solution of the local utility problems. 

8. Since the United States entered the war and since 
the unfavorable experience of last winter in connection 
with the coal situation, the Fuel Administration and 
the Electric Railway War Board have advocated 
economy to reduce the amount of fuel necessary to 
operate the electric railways. This has caused many 
companies to install some device for measuring or 
checking the amount of energy used by motormen for 
the operation of cars or trains. Although these de- 
vices were being installed by a considerable number of 
companies before the war, the last year has given an 
added impetus to this movement and in checking up the 


‘various installations it seems that, practically without 


exception, the devices are producing good results. I 
believe that shortly every electrically operated car will 
be equipped with some kind of a power-checking device. 
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4, The dévelopment and sale of the one-man safety 


car during the last four years was one of the first long - 


steps toward a uniform electric railway car. It 
was found that these one-man safety cars could be built 
on a stock order by the car builders and later sold to 
various railway companies. The idea of a “standard- 
ized” car has been further worked out by the American 
Electric Railway Association War Board in co-operation 
with the United States Bureau of Industrial Housing 
and Transportation, following a request for designs and 
specifications from Otto M. Hidlitz, director of the 
bureau. The problem was to design one or two uniform 
cars which could be ordered from the car builders 
by the government in comparatively large quantities 
and be placed in any part of the country to meet the 
requirements of the local railway system. This would 
reduce the cost of cars especially to those companies 
ordering in small quantities. Keeping these cars in 
stock would enable the local railway company to obtain 
prompt relief and save the time necessary to build cars 
to its specifications. 

As the designs and specifications were completed just 
prior to the signing of the armistice, we did not have 
a good opportunity to try out the operation of these 
cars in various parts of the country, but the fact that 
a car upon which a committee could agree could be de- 
signed is certainly a great step in advance in the elec- 
tric railway field and points .toward interesting and 
valuable development in the future. 


Public Utility Regulations* 


Commissions Have Justified Their Existence During 
War Period—Municipal Ownership Not 
Ultimate Solution of Present Problem 


By Hon. CARL D. JACKSON 
Chairman, Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 

UBLIC utility and railroad acts provide that the 

rates shall be reasonable, fair and non-discrimina- 
tory. They are subject to investigation either on peti- 
tion of municipalities or consumers, or on the petition 
of the public utility. The spirit of the laws was one 
not only of securing just and fair rates to the con- 
sumers but of establishing just and fair rates for the 
public utility. While regulation in its present form 
unquestionably grew out of the necessity of curbing 
any unjust exercise of arbitrary power by those engaged 
in the public utility business, and while it was un- 
questionably the intent of the legislators that public 
utility commissions would prevent any such abuse and 
secure to the consumers fair, reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory rates, a glance at the statutes will also show 
that the legislators had in mind a fair and square deal 
to the public utilities and those investors who risk their 
capital in establishing and developing utility service for 
the benefit of the public. 

Unquestionably there was also the thought that this 
power of regulating rates should be placed in a body 
competent to handle the matter fairly and justly to all 
having an interest in the matter. Such a body could 
act intelligently only when it understood the problems 
of manufacture and distribution and had at hand the 
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assistance of experts, both statistical and engineering, 


capable of furnishing necessary information to those 
acting upon the subject. 


HAVE THE COMMISSIONS JUSTIFIED 
THEIR EXISTENCE? 


During the early history of regulation, the improve- 
ment in the generation and distribution of electrical 
energy often made it possible to bring about lower rates 
to the consuming public without affecting a fair return 
to the public utility. However, a severe and wholly 
unforeseen test of regulation came with the world war. 
With new labor conditions, world monetary inflation, 
and greatly increased operating costs in practically 
all departments, the public utilities faced in a large 
number of instances throughout the United States 
emergency conditions demanding relief to prevent 
bankruptcy and to permit a continuance of public serv- 
ice. Have the commissions as a whole met this test and 
justified their existence? In answer, I think that it 
can be said that on the whole the commissions have 
acted justly, fearlessly and patriotically, and that in 
years to come the measures taken to meet the entirely 
changed conditions will redound to the credit of these 
commissions. Secondly, I am of the opinion that with 
exceptions here and there, the great body of the con- 
suming public have understood the necessity for the 
actions taken, have patriotically and fairly accepted 
and approved of these actions, and that on the whole 
the public utility commissions still retain the confidence 
and respect of the public. 

I am perfectly aware that in some instances we 
shall be met by the claim on the part of the public 
utilities that the action taken by the commissions has 
not been adequate or has been delayed, or that it has 
not given the full measure of relief demanded. Perhaps 
some will deny that the commissions have met the situa- 
tion as it should have been met. On the other hand, 
many instances in all the different states can be found 
where the actions of the commissions have not always 
been received without adverse and sometimes bitter 
criticism on the part of some particular community. This 
is especially so in those instances where relations be- 
tween the public and the public utility are either sub- 
jects of long political struggle or are positively un- 
friendly. 


THE UTILITIES HAVE BORNE THE BURDEN 


It has been our experience in Wisconsin that in the 
vast majority of instances where applications have been" 
filed with the commission for necessary increases in 
rates such applications have not been filed by the public 
utilities until they themselves have for some time borne 
the burden of changed conditions, and very often the 
relief asked has been of an emergency or temporary na- 
ture and often without a demand for a full measure of 
return. Such attitude on the part of these public util- 
ities, which could and did bear their share of the war 
burden without asking the full transfer to the consum- 
ing public, should be fully recognized and appreciated. 
Certainly my own experience with the different utilities 
has convinced me that in the large majority of cases” 
the public utilities are operated by men with the high- - 
est sense of patriotism and with a liberal spirit.. 
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I believe that regulation has on the whole justified 
itself and that it must and will remain as a permanent 
public policy. There are many reasons why this should 
be so. On the one hand, no one acquainted 
with the temper of the public mind can for a moment 
conceive that public utilities will be allowed a free hand 
either in making rates or in establishing practices. 
The return to the unregulated condition of twenty years 
ago is not contemplated by the public. Therefore, if our 
public regulating bodies are not to remain, something 
- must be substituted for them, either public ownership 
of all public utilities with regulation by the public own- 
ing body, or the substitution of regulation through local 
‘units for regulation by an expert body. The only sub- 
‘stitute for these alternatives is federal regulation of 
all public utilities throughout the United States, a prop- 
osition which I do not think will appeal either to the 
public utilities or to the thinking citizen. 


THE AVERAGE CITIZEN IS UNKNOWINGLY PART OWNER 
OF THE LOCAL UTILITY 


Perhaps during the last year and a half, or two years, 
regulation would have been more easily acquiesced in 
-by the consuming public where dissatisfaction may have 
existed, were the public really to think more clearly be- 
low the surface of things. The actual ownership of 
most public utilities is by the people themselves. The 
first liens on most public utilities are very often owned 
-by trust companies, banks, and largely by insurance 
companies throughout the United States. Nearly every 
man carries an insurance policy. The average citizen 
has a bank account, yet not one citizen out of a hundred 
realizes that in one form or another his actual savings 
and insurance and his wife’s and children’s welfare de- 
pend upon the solvency and continued operation of 
‘public utilities. There is probably not one man in fifty 
whom we meet on the street who does not own a part of 
a public utility, whether he knows it or not. So the 


‘questions relating to public utilities are not confined to. 


the consumers on one side and the public utilities as 
such on the other, but the whole question is one involv- 
ing financially nine-tenths of the entire population. 

‘Furthermore, public utilities should not only be solvent 
‘in themselves, but there should still remain a reasonable 
‘Incentive to reasonable development along the lines to 
‘be demanded by future generations. Nothing should 
‘take place in this country to discourage individual and 
‘collective efforts along progressive lines. 

’ The public utility law in Wisconsin recognizes public 
‘ownership of public utilities as a contingency which may 
be desirable. The public utility law provides the neces- 
‘sary machinery therefor, and some public utilities, 
- mostly water works, have been taken over from time to 
time and are now municipally owned, and in many in- 
stances successfully operated. Up to the present time 
‘there has not been a pronounced movement in the direc- 
-tion of general public ownership, nor would it, in my 
opinion, be a solution of any existing problems. If 
public ownership shall increase in the future it should 
be undertaken gradually and only where the munici- 
pality is in a position to acquire such public utility and 
handle it efficiently. In many instances the municipal- 
ities are not in a position to take over the large systems 
though in some instances they act as distributors, buy- 
‘ing the power at wholesale rates. 


The most pressing and difficult problem now presented 
in the public utility line is unquestionably in the street 
railway field, where the conditions cannot be said to 
be satisfactory either to the public or to the companies. 
In Wisconsin’s smaller cities, the problem has in some 
instances become acute, and the question is really one 
of continuing to render public service. In many in- 
stances the feeling is growing that direct municipal 


. participation is perhaps advisable and fully justified. 


Certainly the solution is not in federal control or op- 
eration of public utilities, unless it be a mere question 
of regulation of interstate relations. There is nothing 
in the present federal control, either of railroads or the 
telephone companies, which encourages one to believe 
that the solution of any public utility problems lies in 
a federal direction. My conclusion, is that the welfare 
of the utilities, the communities and the state depend 
upon the continued regulation and control through com- 
missions and that their abolition can mean nothing but 
loss to investors, general financial unrest, deteriorating 
service to the public and abandonment of all hope for 
future progress through individual initiative and enter- 
prise. 

If the public could learn the facts in regard to valua- 
tion and operating results of utility properties, many 
of the difficulties of regulation would be eliminated. 
Take the question of valuation alone. It is not an 
uncommon thing for experts on one side to differ with 
experts on the other in the ratio of three to one as to the 
value of the property, the experts for the utility in- 
cluding all possible elements of valuation or reproduc- 
tion, while the experts for the municipalities are often 
equally as far from the truth. These various figures are 
given publication either in the newspaper or from the 
stump and the public, which isn’t an expert to begin 
with and hasn’t the time or means actually to arrive 
at the facts, is left in a confused state of mind, and 
only in so far as it has confidence in the commission’s 
fairness and ability is it able to arrive at anything like 
the actual truth. We have been hoping in Wiscon- 
sin finally to fix upon valuations which shall be stable 
for the value, subject only to those changes coming from 
renewals, extensions, etc. If this condition could pos- 
sibly be brought about and the public utilities would in 
all instances follow the commission’s rulings as to the 
treatment of new capital, renewals, depreciation funds, 
etc., a large element of discussion and dispute would be 
eliminated. The same coula follow in the matter of 
revenues and disbursements. 


The Preservation of Humanity” 


The Management of an Electric Railway Is Respon- 
sible for the Safety of Its Employees and 
Should Lead in Safety Work 


By Henry B. ADAMS 
Safety Supervisor Aurora, Hlgin & Chicago Railroad, Aurora, Ill. 
AFETY work by electric railways has been more or 
less a feature of operation during several years past, 
and many companies have reaped benefits commensurate 
with the effort put forth. At a time like this the 
analysis of statistics is tiresome, but such analysis is 


*Abstract of a paper presented at annual convention of Illinois 
Blectric Railway Association, Chicago, Jan. 17, LOLS. 
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worth while in proving that continual, regular and sys- 
tematic work brings results in proportion to the 
unanimity with which the management and the em- 
ployees co-operate for the prevention of accidents. 

Our nation has voluntarily given many of its best 
citizens and vast amounts of money and materials to 
make the world safe forever from the power of evil 
autocracy over the lives and well-being of the people, 
and when we realize that in connection with our allies 
this magnificent result has actually been accomplished, 
our hearts swell with patriotic pride in the knowledge 
that the co-operation of over 100,000,000 individuals, all 
doing our full share, was the prime factor in the glo- 
rious victory. But the loss of life through so-called 
accidents in the United States during the period of the 
war exceeds the deaths in the entire army of the nation 
for the same time. Now that our thoughts are free 
from war problems, let us direct our energies to the 
elimination of the causes which bring so much sorrow 
and suffering to our fellow citizens. 

The management of an electric railway carries a 
vast responsibility for the safety of its employees and 
its patrons, and should lead in safety work. It should 
first do all that is possible to eliminate dangerous physi- 
cal conditions, and then ask for the co-operation of em- 
ployees in the work of correcting careless and dangerous 
practices. The company and its employees should be 
always ready to take an active part in public safety, and 
not selfishly confine to their own properties their efforts 
in saving life and limb. There are many methods of 
doing safety work, and we are all desirous of showing 
results. 

As he who profits by his own experience does 
well, he who profits by the experience of others does 
better, and hence membership in the National Safety 
Council is advisable in that it furnishes the ideas of 
safety workers from all over the country. The National 
Safety Council, the greatest organization in the world 
for the prevention of accidents, furnishes its member- 
ship with weekly bulletins which are forceful and up 
to date; has a large number of stereopticon slides and 
moving picture films, and has a library of safety litera- 
ture of unlimited scope, the use of which is available 
to members at actual cost. It also furnishes first-class 
speakers for safety meetings anywhere, without charge 
beyond actual traveling expenses. The headquarters 
are in Chicago, where is maintained a corps of compe- 
tent safety experts always ready to confer with and 
advise members upon questions of organization and 
special problems in safety work. There are now 131 
electric railways operating nearly 16,000 miles of track 
who are receiving the benefit of the Council through 
its electric railway section. 


The International Register Company has practically 
completed the airplane instrument work for the Army 
and Navy which it had undertaken during the war 
period and is now prepared, with about double its 
former facilities, to handle promptly all electric railway 
orders. A statement in Professor Richey’s report on 
the Boston zone system, recently published in this paper, 
relating to the crowded condition: at this company’s 
shops, was based on a statement made by the company 
before the armistice was declared and does not apply 
to present conditions. 


Manufacturers’ Night Celebrated by New 
England Street Railway Club 


Four hundred and fifty members and guests of the 
New England Street Railway Club assembled at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass., on Jan. 23, to celebrate 
Manufacturers’ Night, which has become an annual in- 
stitution in the affairs of the club. The entire evening 
was devoted to relaxation and from the opening strains 
of the “Star Spangled Banner” to the close of the vaude- 
ville entertainment which followed the dinner, good- 
fellowship reigned supreme. Nearly 100 electric railway 
manufacturing and supply organizations contributed to 
the success and hospitality of the occasion. William W. 
Field was general chairman and Charles C. Peirce 
director of the evening’s program, the committee chair- 
men being: George C. Ewing, hotel; Warren L. Boyer, 
finance; George Acker, entertainment, and Charles A. 
Record, program. 


Cedarmen Meet at Minneapolis 


HE Northern White Cedar Association held its 

- twenty-third annual meeting at Minneapolis, Minn., 
on Jan. 22, with representatives of twenty-four firms in 
attendance. In outlining the situation in the white 
cedar industry President Gerich called attention to the 
importance of the labor problem in this field, where 
labor constitutes so large a part of the total expense. 
He urged that labor unrest and trouble be forestalled 
by showing the men that increased production and 
higher wages are partners, and by creating as nearly 
ideal living and housing conditions as is possible in 
camp life. He said further that, while dormant re- 
cently, the competition from steel and iron fence posts, 
which have been popularized by means of scientific ad- 
vertising, is increasing. The association has not done 
much in the way of post advertising, but the pole adver- 
tising has been continued during the past year with 
good results. The actual consumer has been reached 
directly, particularly through the trade journals. 

Secretary Boucher reported for a number of commit- 
tees of the association, the work of which had to do with 
practical matters such as accident compensation, trans- 
portation relations, inspection, etc. He stated that con- 
siderable dissatisfaction had resulted from the speci- 
fications for ties prescribed by the United States Rail- 
road Administration. A meeting of manufacturing tie 
contractors had been scheduled to be held at an early 
date to consider the matter. In the discussion of the 
secretary’s report it was stated that the pole situation 
was not as good as might be wished, the sales for the 
year being about 50 per cent of the preceding annual 
rate, while the stocks on hand were probably 75 per 
cent of the 1917 production. Weather conditions had 
not been favorable to the business. In this matter the 
arbitrary position taken by the carriers in the produc- 
ing territory was causing producers no little concern. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of L. L. 
Hill, Page & Hill Company, Minneapolis, for president; 
L. A. Furlong, Valentine-Clark Company, for vice- 
president; W. B. Thomas of Manistique for treasurer; © 
N. E. Boucher of Minneapolis for secretary, and Ben- — 
jamin Finch of Duluth and M. J. Bell of Minneapolis 
for directors to serve two years. 
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| : Telling the Public the Truth About the 


Skip Stop 


Strong Effort Being Made in Philadelphia to Ac- 
quaint the Public With the Merits of Rapid Transit 
and Correct Misapprehension About the Skip Stop 


VIGOROUS publicity campaign has been waged by 
; A the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company since 
‘last December for the purpose of correcting 
statements made by certain of the local newspapers to 
the effect that the skip stop had caused an increase ir 
fatal accidents, and for the further purpose of making 
generally known the many advantages to be secured by 
the public through a continuation of the skip-stop plan. 
The principal medium used for bringing the facts 
before the car riders was a series of signs carried on 
the front dash of the cars, in combination with interior 


that the skip stop was not a plan local to Philadelphia, 
but that it had been adopted successfully in other large 
cities throughout the country. 

As an evidence of the fairness of the company’s posi- 
tion, and to refute the charge that the skip-stop plan 
was being forced upon the public against its will, the 
management announced that after the stops had been 
properly adjusted and the schedules shortened to take 
advantage of the time saving, the car riders on each 
line would be asked to decide by vote whether they 
wanted skip-stop operation continued or discontinued. 


te HOT responsible for . 


Hy increase in accidents 


FIGS. 1 AND 2—THE FIRST DASH SIGN FOLLOWED BY A BULKHEAD SIGN 


signs in the bulkhead spaces over the end doors.. As 
described in THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Dec. 
7, 1918, the crusade was opened by the displaying on the 
front dash of all the cars of white cardboard signs 
(Fig. 1) bearing the words “Know the Truth” in large 
white letters in a bright red circle. The appearance of 
this sign on the streets caused wide conjecture and 
interest as to the meaning, and after this curiosity had 
been allowed to run for three days, the first of the 
interior bulkhead signs (Fig. 2) was posted, reading 
“Skip Stops are not responsible for any increase in 
accidents.” 

After three days, the front dash sign was changed 
to read as shown in Fig. 3, and at the same time the 
interior bulkhead sign, shown in Fig. 4, was displayed. 
The effect of this set of signs was to inform the public 


\ 


Accordingly the dash sign reproduced in Fig. 5 was 
displayed on Dec. 10 and 11, and the interior sign, Fig. 
6, was carried from Dec. 10 to Dec. 23 inclusive. 

As exaggerated and misleading statements were still 
being made in certain quarters with regard to the skip- 
stop system, the front dash of the cars was again used 
for three days, Dec. 18, 19, and 20, for what is known as 
a “teaser” or mystery advertisement by posting in large, 
black letters a sign reading, “Proverbs XII:19,” with 
the “Know the Truth” trade-mark reproduced in one 
corner (Fig. 7). The verse referred to in Proverbs is 
as follows: “The lip of truth shall be established for- 
ever: but a lying tongue is but for a moment.” 

The appearance of this sign sent many thousands of 
people scurrying for Bibles, and the application of the 
verse was generally appreciated. In this connection the 
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secretary of the Philadelphia Branch of the American 
Bible Society promptly issued a public statement an- 
nouncing that a great many people had visited the office 
of the Society seeking information as to the meaning 
of Proverbs XII:19. The Society expressed its appre- 
ciation of this method of advertising in the following 
words: 

“The object of this communication is not to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the present system, but simply 
to call attention to the most commendable motive of the 
present management to take their patrons into their 
confidence and to secure, if possible, an intelligent de- 
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cision. 


President Mitten and his associates should be 
commended in the highest possible terms for the sub- 
stantial interest that they are showing in their thou- 
sands of employees and in their undoubtedly sincere 
efforts to do what is best for the largest number of 
citizens.” 

As stated in the article in these columns previously 
referred to, President Mitten, finding that, as a result 
of the misleading headlines in the newspapers, the pub- 
lic mind was becoming confused on the question of 
whether skip-stop operation was causing accidents, re- 
quested thirteen of the most representative citizens of 
the city to act as a committee for the purpose of de- 
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termining the truth of these statements. The members 
of the committee were drawn from all walks of life, 
including state and city government, business, educa- 
tion, religion, and the home. 

This committee held two public meetings at the City 
Hall for the purpose of hearing all who might have evi- 
dence or testimony to present as to the skip stop having | 
been responsible for fatalities or casualties. It ad- 


dressed an invitation to the responsible head of each of 
the newspapers which had made such charges, asking 
them to appear before the committee and present the | 
evidence upon which these charges were based. None 


THINK IT OVER 


Washington. Pittsburg. Cleveland.Chicago 
and other cities use Skip-Stops 


‘ 
Fig. 4 


YOU RIDE ano RULE 
AND FINALLY SHALL SAY 
IF SKIP-STOPS STAY OR GO 


KNow 
TRUTH 


sot YOU RIDE AND RULE © 


Fig. 6 
FIGS. 3 TO 7—DASH SIGNS AND INSIDE BULKHEAD SIGNS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR USE 


of the newspaper heads invited appeared, however, and 
none presented any evidence of any character. 

On Jan. 3 the committee of thirteen made pune its 
findings, which were in part as follows: 

“1. That there has not been presented to the com- 
mittee of thirteen any evidence to justify the charges 
made that deaths have been caused by skip stops. 

“2. That there has not been furnished to the com- 
mittee any evidence to prove that any other casualties 
have been caused by the operation of skip stops.” 

The coroner also appeared before the committee to 
give evidence concerning the testimony at the coroner’s 
inquests held in such fatal trolley cases as had occurred — 
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KNOW THE TRUTH 


The Skip-Stop will go or remain as 
the car riders finally decide after the 
facts have been presented to the judg- 
ment of the thinking majority of the 
general Public, as represented among 
the more than 2, 000,000 riders daily. 

A noisy minority has been trying 
to force a decision overnight, without 
reference to facts. 

Truth and facts count. 

Threats and bluster wont do, 

The Committee of 13, after hearing 
the evidence, will be asked to say 
whether Skip-Stops are really guilty of 
causing death and increased accidents 
as ch: 

It will be shown later how Skip- 
Stops can be made to save over 
$1,000,000 a year and also WHO 
wwill get the million. 

The Committee of 13 may later 
tell you things the papers don’t print. 
This Committee is dependable. It 
represents State and City Government, 
nm Education, Religion and the 

lome, 
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THE COMMITTEE OF 13 


Honorable WM. D. B. AINEY, 
Chairman, Public Service Commission, 


Honorable THOMAS B, SMITH, 
Mayor, City of Philadelphia, 
MR. JAMES E. LENNON, 
President, Select Council. 
DR. EDWARD B, GLEASON. 
President, Common Council. 
MR. EDGAR F. SMITH, 
Provost, University of Pennsyloanta. 
MR, ERNEST T. TRIGG, 
President, Chamber of Commerce.’ 
RAYMOND MAC NEILLE, Esq, 
Chairman, United Business Mens Association., 
Most Rev. DENNIS J. DOUGHERTY, D. D. 
Archbishop of PRiladelphia, 
REV, DR. PHILIP M, RHINELANDER, 
Bishop of Pennsyloania, 
DR. JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, 


Rabbi, Keneseth Israel Temple, 


MRS, RUDOLOPH BLANKENBURG, 
Civic Club, 


MRS, HENRY JUMP, 
Council of National Defence, 


TRUTH ABOUT SKIP-STOP 


AND THE 
Stotesbury-Mitten Management 


“It is patent that the only man we are fighting 
for is the wage-earner and fare-payer, although if 
you listened to some newspapers, you would think 
we were trying to steal the cash box.''—President T 
E. Mitten of the P R. T before the Committee of 13, 


FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOURSELF 
Elverson of the Inquirer pleads to Committee 
of 13, the newspapers print only * ‘the news of the 
day.” Mitten, Rapid, answers, “It isn’t news if 
it isn’t true:” 


Ledger headline, November 17th, 

“SKIP-STOP SYSTEM COSTS TWO LIVES.” 

Inquirer headline, November 28th. 
“SKIP-STOP SYSTEM HELD RE eOND Ina FOR 

ANOTHER DEATH 
Evening Ledger, editorial of November 29th: 
““SKIP-STOPPING IS MURDER.” 
Press headline, November 30th: 
“THE FATAL SKIP-STOP.”* 

The Coroner testified as to fatal accidents 
betore Committee of 13 at public hearing, City 
Hall, December 20th: 


“I can frankly, freely, and truthfully 
say there has not been any case up to 
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SKIP-STOP 
When effectively adjusted as to proper stopping 
places, by Vice President Tulley and the Com- 
mittee of experts, aided by the suggestions of 
Citizens and Associations, Skip-Stop will be less 


trying to any person and of great help to all as 


a time.saver, and to immediate rapid transit. 
From 5 to 15 minutes will be saved to the Car 
Rider on each trip. 

Fares can be kept lower than is otherwise possi- 
ble, by upwards of one million dollars a year, 

BOSTON 8 cents—PITTSBURGH 7 cents, 
Other cities meeting increasing costs by higher 
fares, 

Philadelphia is trying to hold fares down and 
wages up by economical management. 


Government by the People—for the People 
Aims to Produce 
The Greatest Good to the Greatest Number 


Skip-Stop removes one-third of the car stops, 
ONE-THIRD of the Car Riders are inconven- 


STOTESBURY-MITTEN MANAGEMENT MRS, J. WILLIS MARTIN, 


Emergency Aid. 


(OVER) 
(OVER) 


FIG. 8—FRONT AND BACK OF CARD, GIVING NAMES AND 
PURPOSE OF COMMITTEE OF THIRTEEN 


subsequent to the institution of the skip stop. The 
coroner testified: “I can frankly, freely and truthfully 
say there has not been any case up to the present time 
where it could have been charged directly to the skip- 
stop system.” 

President Mitten appeared in person at the hearing 
before the committee of thirteen and gave a complete 
outline of the whole skip-stop question. The following 
is a summary of his statement: 


WHAT THE SKIP-STOP MEANS 
By PRESIDENT MITTEN 


Skip-stop operation having been put in by order of the 
government, was installed in a hurried way. There was 
little time and no opportunity to select the stops properly— 
we were told that they should be six to the mile. 

We found that there was a very great saving in coal to 
be made by the skip stop. We saw that it enabled a very 
great saving in time of men, in time of passengers on the 
cars, and that it would help us bridge the almost impassable 
gulf between reasonable service to the public and what we 
have been able to give pending ability to utilize the city’s 
projected transit development, which at best we cannot 
hope to help us for some considerable time to come. 

When the skip stop no longer was required as a war 
measure, we continued it as an economic measure. A cam- 

_paign of misrepresentation designed to convict the skip 
stop of murder was begun, and the skip stop stood in the 
felons’ dock accused of being responsible for many fatali- 
ties. The public mind was becoming so convinced. The 


IT Setl NEWS 
IT ISNT TRUE 


the present time where it could have 
been charged directly to the Skip-Stop 
system.” 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER?—YOU SAID IT! 


ienced. ALL of the Car Riders are benefited by 
rapid transit and low fares. 


FIG. 10—FIRST AND THIRD PAGES OF FOUR-PAGE FOLDER 
DISTRIBUTED ON THE SKIP STOP 


management knew that skip-stop operation was now the 
only hope for increased capacity and quicker service and 
that it would go far to keep wages up and fares down, but 
so long as the public was misled into the belief that the 
skip stop was a murderous thing, maintained for the profit 
of the company, no reasonable consideration of its real 
merits could be expected. 

Hence, because Mr. Stotesbury is engaged in an endeavor 
to help Philadelphia by straightening out the muddle in 
which he found the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
eight years ago and, because I am trying to carry out this 
idea, the committee of thirteen was formed in the knowl- 
edge that their influence, through the organizations they 
represent, and their positions and reputations in the com- 
munity, were such that their findings in the matter at issue 
would be accepted by all fair-minded people as based on 
the evidence and facts. 

The complainants were requested by this committee to 
appear in public meeting and support the charges. They 
failed to do so. Not one particle of evidence that the skip 
stop is responsible for a single accident was presented. 

The conclusion that the skip stop is not responsible for 
fatalities or casualties is therefore clear, and fair-minded 
people can now thank this committee for the opportunity 
given by which the car rider can finally and without preju- 
dice say if the skip stop shall go or the skip stop shall stay. 

The problems confronting us are that we have crowded 
cars; we have slow service; we have long delays coming 
to work in the morning and going home in the evening; and 
we ask the co-operation of the car riders in helping us 
solve these problems for their benefit. 

The city contract says that the Rapid Transit Company 
shall get 5 per cent per year on its $30,000,000 of capital 
actually paid in. It provides for increased fares as may 


TRUTH 


FAIR DEALING—FRANK STATEMENT 
HAS WON THE CAR-MEN—WILL WIN THE CAR-RIDER 


“TRUTH. 


FAIR: DEALING—FRANK STATEMENT a 


HAS WON THE CAR-MEN—WILL WIN THE CAR-RIDER ° 


FIGS. 9 AND 11—FINAL BULKHEAD SIGNS CARRIED ON THE SKIP STOP 
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be necessary to meet the higher costs and still pay to the 
company the agreed 5 per cent. Not 1 cent more or less— 
just 5 per cent per year. ’ 

If the transit management did throw away a saving of 
more than $1,000,000 a year from skip stop operation with- 
out careful investigation and explanation, then the man- 
agement would be both cowardly and incompetent, because 
the million, if wasted, must be added to the cost of your 
rides. , 

We are practically the only city that is not already either 
demanding or collecting an increased fare. Boston is charg- 
ing 8 cents. Pittsburgh 7 cents. All the little roads sur- 
rounding Philadelphia are going to 6, 7 and threatening 8 
cents. Even Cleveland is now charging 5 cents with an 
extra penny for a transfer. We are here endeavoring to 
hold the fares where they are, or at least as low as pos- 
sible. We say nothing about trying to cut wages down 
when the soldiers come back. It will be our effort to keep 
Wages Up. 

You are interested in getting the best service that the 
money will buy. We are interested in giving you just that. 
Now, how are we going to bring it about? You, the car 
rider, shall say. But when shall you say? When we have 
shown you what we are driving at. Our duty now is first 
properly to place the car stops by a competent force of ex- 
perienced engineers, who will consider all suggestions from 
citizens and business men’s associations, addressed to Vice- 
President H. G. Tulley, Eighth and Dauphin Streets. Hav- 
ing accomplished the shortening of the time required to 
take you to and from your home, we shall then say to the 
riders on each line, “Do you want what you have now got 
or do you want what you had?” And upon their decision 
each line will either keep the skip stop, as we finally put 
it in, or go back to the old method. 


FINAL EFFORTS IN CAMPAIGN 


Concurrently with the appointment of the committee 
of thirteen and its public hearings, the company con- 
tinued its campaign of publicity. 

On Dec. 12 2,000,000 cards, one of which is repro- 
duced in Fig. 8, were distributed in the cars. On one 
side of the card appeared the names of the committee 
of thirteen and on the other the statement shown. 

From Dec. 24 to 27 inclusive there was displayed in 
the bulkhead spaces of all the cars the sign reproduced 
in Fig. 9. This sign was in answer to the plea of the 
newspapers that they had only printed the news of the 
day. On Dec. 26 the company distributed on all the 
cars a small folder headed, “Truth About the Skip Stop 
and the Stotesbury-Mitten Management.” The first and 
third pages of this folder are reproduced in Fig. 10. 
The folders were distributed from a small metal holder 
located in each car near the exit door, within con- 
venient reach of the passengers. A sign bearing the 
invitation, ‘‘“Read the Answer. Take a card” was dis- 
played in a frame suspended from the ceiling over the 
aisle. 

Following the publication of the report of the com- 
mittee of thirteen, all the bulkhead signs were, on Dec. 
28, changed to that shown in Fig. 11. This slogan was 
carried on the cars until the hearing on the skip stop 
before the Public Service Commission on Jan. 29. 

At the hearing before the Public Service Commission 
on that day less than twenty individuals were present to 
protest against the plan. The complaint of most of those 
who spoke was that the cars did not stop at the corner 
nearest their store or home. The commission pointed 
out the desirability of rapid transit, and at its sug ges- 


tion the United Business Men’s Association, which was. 


represented at, the meeting, agreed to appoint.a com- 
mittee to confer with the company’s officials as to any 
change which should be made, the matter to be con- 
sidered then later by the commission. 
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Later on the same day skip stops were considered by 
the Common Council, and the City Solicitor was asked 


. to give an opinion whether the Council or the Commis- 


sion had jurisdiction in the matter. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company instituted 
the skip stop in several steps, beginning in July and 
extending into October, 1918, each section of the city 
being treated separately. The introduction followed a 
thorough field survey with the object of securing to the 
public the advantages of the skip-stop system with the 
least inconvenience to the car riders. 

The elimination of unnecessary stops increased the 


average distance between stops from 480 ft. before the 


change to 720 ft. under the skip-stop plan. About one- 
third of the total number of previous stops were dis- 
continued. Skip-stop operation, it is estimated, will, 
when in full effect and thoroughly adjusted, afford im- 
proved service equal to the supplying of 200 additional 
cars on the system and will save the car riders from 
five to fifteen minutes in their daily rides. 


Attractive Display Box for 
Safety Bulletins 


NEW TYPE of display box for bulletins arranged 
with stereopticon slides at either side to attract 
attention is used by the Tacoma Railway & Power 


Company. The box, as shown in the accompanying il- — 


lustration, is arranged for a bulletin in the center with 
three stereopticon slides on each side. A 300-watt lamp 
in the back of the box illuminates the bulletin and slides 
through a plate of ground glass which diffuses the light, 


"BE CAREFUL. 


ILLUMINATED DISPLAY FOR SAFETY BULLETINS 


distributes it evenly and eliminates glare. The box is 
painted dark green similar to the color of metal filing 
cases. The bulletin and slides are changed each week. 
Previous to the installation of this box the men 
showed little interest in the safety bulletins and would 
hardly read them, and it was a very difficult matter to 
get the trainmen together to present an illustrated lec- 
ture. This box has been placed prominently in the extra 


room at the trainmen’s depot, where the men examine — 
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the slides and of course they read the bulletins. The: 


design has been copyrighted by E. C. Clarke, former 
superintendent of instruction and efficiency. 


Bh 
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Connecticut Lines Need Help’ 


If the Public Is to Have Electric Railway Service, It Must Recognize the Legitimate 
Needs of the Industry and Support It Properly 


By L. 8S. STORRS 


President The Connecticut Company, New Haven, Conn. 


HE Connecticut traction situation at present is 

this: Two of the properties are in receivership 

and another property is only continuing in private 
control because of considerable revenue obtained from 
power and electric business. Another of the smaller 
companies is unable to pay its bills. One of the larger 
companies is in a position to escape receivership solely 
because of the personal pride in the continued operation 
of that property of the man who brought together 
under one control a large number of small units. And 
finally the largest property in the State has not been 
able to accumulate sufficient cash at the present time to 
pay its annual taxes to the State. 

It takes but little thought to appreciate the full value 
of the electric railways to the State. The great develop- 
ment of the lines through the rural districts has been 
of great importance to the welfare of the State as a 
whole and has a direct bearing upon its industrial su- 
premacy. It is doubtful if towns which now have 
electric railway service would care to go back to the 
days before the trolley rails were laid in their streets. 
These railways have made possible the development of 
industries in these small towns. They have brought 
about the development of real estate. They have linked 
the country with the city so effectively that the de- 
pendency of one community upon the other is more 
and more being realized. 

‘To do this it has been necessary to build lines in many 
cases through sparsely settled territory. Mile upon 
mile of electric railway goes through territory that con- 
tributes but little revenue. If an abandonment policy 
were to become necessary—all, of course, hope it will 
not be—these country lines would, of course, be the first 
ones to be suspended. Such a suspension would be 
calamitous because there are not a few communities in 
Connecticut that are almost entirely dependent upon 
the trolley lines for easy communication with the out- 
side world. 

It has been possible for the cities to develop rapidly 
because the electric railways have been built into sub- 
urban territory and in many cases have preceded the 
coming of the householder and industrial plants. Were 
it not for this development, the growth of industry, 
business and commerce in large cities would have been 
very much slower. The new suburban construction 
thus created has a value of many millions of dollars, the 
taxes on which have made possible the improvement of 
the cities and towns themselves. 

The investors in electric railways built the lines in 
the hope- that’ eventually there would be a fair return 
upon their investment. It was the investment in these 
lines that created in a large measure: the increased valu- 


*Apbstract of address presented before the Connecticut Editorial 
Association at New Haven on Jan. 25. 


ation of the cities and towns. Therefore, should there 
be a reduction in service, or a further destruction of 
incentive to invest in electric railway securities, there 
would naturally follow a slackening of community and 
industrial development. 


DECLINING EARNING POWER OF CONNECTICUT 
COMPANY 


On Oct. 31, 1914, the entire property of the Connec- 
ticut Company was placed in the charge of trustees 
appointed by the court in the suit for separation brought 
against the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road by the Federal Department of Justice. The trus- 
tees are directed to operate the property “solely in the 
interest of the Connecticut Company without regard 
to the interest of the New Haven company, but with 
due regard for the public interest.” Since their ap- 
pointment all their efforts have been given to carrying 
out this intent, and to this end they have authorized 
the application of all surplus funds to a continual bet- 
terment of the property. 

As showing the trend of the gradual impoverishment 
of this system the following tabulation from annual 
reports to the Public Utilities Commission are illumi- 
nating. The figures are the net revenue of the prop- 
erty after the payment of operating expenses, taxes, 
fixed charges and rentals, but without the application 
of any of the revenue to a return upon the value of the 
property or interest upon the amount expended by this 
company in betterment of the plant: 


Rca tees a ieisises tres don aie isesdisiaerstes $1,609,021 
MRO Aa CAST che acl sim tous te iss 8 6 ee ee 1,501,072 
TRIOS ugc OnE ICRO) Og ALORS CRORE: ote 823,457 
DDG heer cdteie oder se oi ittevste: Suerte 1,678,488 
ANC Mn crete telat olia,lay eli oe qe: elisa trave 40: eal = 19,848 
TDS ie eiateiiaes\ ors (approximate) 400,000 


The great importance in keeping the equipment and 
plant in good repair and having an ample supply of 
coal so that there would be no possibility of interrup- 
tions to the service that would have the effect of slowing 
down any of the numerous war industries in the terri- 
tory made it necessary to have a supply of materials for 
repairs and coal far in excess of the requirements. 
Payments for such materials and supplies have so de- 
pleted the cash resources that money has not been avail- 
able to settle taxes and fixed obligations other than such 
as have been necessary to keep the property intact. 

Since the independent control of its property by the 
Connecticut Company, the amount of revenue avail- 
able for the payment of a return upon the value of the 
property has averaged only 3 per cent per year upon the 
fair value of all of the property, this return having 
dropped to below 2 per cent during that period. In the 
four years since the appointment of the trustees by the 
government, however, only $1,200,000 has been paid in 
the way of dividends to the New York, New Haven & 
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Hartford Railroad, the owner of the stock—represent- 
ing an investment by that company of $40,000,000. All 
surplus cash resources have been used for additions to 
or betterment of the plant, leaving absolutely no sur- 
plus from which any dividend could be paid during the 
last two years. 


CREDIT MUST BE RESTORED 


In order to obtain funds for development it is essen- 
tial that the credit of the company be established. For 
some years the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad acted as the banker, advancing the necessary 
cash to meet capital obligations, but because of the dis- 
solution proceedings it has no longer been possible to 
borrow from that source. The only money that has 
been available has been from the current income. 

This diversion of the entire surplus current income 
to capital account, however, is unusual. It must, of 
course, be clear why new units of the utility plant should 
be paid for by the addition to capital account instead 
of from current income. In the first place, in order to 
provide the necessary cash from revenues the rates of 
fare would have to be materially increased, and then, 
too, any investment made at the expense of the car 
riders during any year would be for the benefit of those 
of future years. In the opinion of the regulating com- 
missions the charge of the cost of additions to the 
property to current expenses would make possible ex- 
orbitant charges for the service rendered. 

Briefly, the capital expenditures for additions to and 


betterment of the Connecticut Company property have 


averaged $2,000,000 per year since the purchase of the 
‘original lines. Owing to the inability to obtain funds, 
these items totalled but $700,000 in 1917 and still less 
in 1918. The company has been able to obtain the as- 
sistance of the United States Housing Corporation in 
the purchase of some new rolling stock and for a few 
track extensions, solely by reason of the fact that dur- 
ing the progress of the war the essential character of 
the transportation of munition workers was recognized. 
This loan has only postponed the day of reckoning, for 
the amount advanced will ultimately have to be repaid 
through the issuance of some sort of marketable 
securities. 

There is a constantly accumulating list of essential 
betterments that will have to be provided if the prop- 
erty is to continue its proper function, but before loans 
can be made it is essential that full solvency may be 
assured. To be.a recognized factor in the money 
markets the revenues of the company must be sufficient 
to pay all the operating expenses, taxes, fixed charges, 
depreciation allowance and a reasonable return upon 
the fair value of the property. 

An essential to the consideration of the entire prob- 
lem is the determination of the return upon the invest- 
ment: First, what rate of return is a reasonable one to 
consider in fixing the amount of revenue provided 
through fare collections by the public? and second, what 
actual return must be made to the investor in order to 
induce the continued supply of funds needed to keep 
the plant up to an adequate capacity? 

Numerous different expedients have been resorted to 
by the traction utilities all over the United States in 
an effort to stimulate the revenues by increasing the 
rates of fare. In no instance, however, has the re- 
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sulting revenue even approximated the percentage in 
the increase in rate, and in most instances it has not 
produced an amount sufficient to even meet the increase 
in payrolls made necessary during these times. 

Prior to Oct. 1, 1917, the Connecticut Company was 
operating on a 5-cent fare; on that date it was increased 
to 6 cents. The period since the increase has been one © 
of intense industrial activity throughout the territory 
served. Almost all of the industries in Norwalk, Bridge- 
port, Waterbury, New Haven, Hartford, New Britain ~ 
and surrounding towns were devoted to intense develop- 
ment looking toward the rapid production of the essen- 
tials of war. The actual results upon railway revenue 
from the increase in fare is no indication at all of the 
change in the riding habits of the community brought 
about by this industrial condition. 

The passenger revenue for the first twelve months 
during which the 6-cent fare was in effect was $9,227,- 
460, an increase of only $80,431 or less than 1 per cent. 
The contributing factors in connection with this are 
primarily the loss of so' many men to active service in 
the army and the desire of the young women of the 
community to do their bit in the factories or offices, 
which eradicated the desire to continue those purely 
social activities upon which the pleasure riding was 
based. . 

Moreover, the financial necessities of the government 
have developed a spirit of thrift and saving heretofore 
unusual in this country, and unnecessary expenditures 
have been eliminated from the average family budget, 
thus automatically reducing the non-essential travel.. 
During the summer months the company generally 
carries a large number of people to the shore resorts 
from the interior section of Connecticut, but last sum- 
mer the conditions of the communities were such that 
the people did not take their usual shore vacation or 
even the one-day trip to such resorts. This was not due 
to the increased rate of fare, because the transportation 
item is such a minor portion of the expenditures neces- 
sary for a day’s excursion, but was entirely due to a 
change in habits. 

During the months of December, January and Feb- 
ruary last winter the conditions were so extreme that 
in some of the territory service was severely crip- 
pled, and the cold was so great that people did not move 
so freely within the community. 

The inducement of high wages in the industries made 
it impossible to obtain the full complement of platform 
men, with the result that car mileage was reduced. This, 
of course, had a tendency to reduce revenues. In Bridge- 
port a contributing factor has been an intensive jitney 
competition which was fostered by the 6-cent fare, for 
while there were jitneys in operation prior to Oct. 1 
there has been a great increase since that time, and 
the railway has lost very largely to that form of 
competition. 

After having weighed all the various factors, I have 
come to the final conclusion that the increase to 6 cents — 
has had the effect of increasing revenues about 10 per 
cent over what the company might have expected to 
receive had it continued to operate under a 5-cent rate. 

Of these contributing factors the only one in which 
the public is deeply interested is that of jitney bus 
competition. At present this form of transportation 
closely follows the trend of traffic in the most congested — 
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portions of the cities, all of which was developed by 
the transportation agencies to meet the requirements 
of the various communities. Such competition cannot 
_be to the benefit of cities in their development. 

There may be a certain value to jitney service when 
properly regulated and controlled and more especially 
when used as a medium for extending existing trans- 
portation facilities. Within the limits of such needs 
the Connecticut Company can make no exception. When 
‘the jitneys are allowed to run in unrestricted competi- 
tion, however, it is necessary to state clearly that the 
communities will receive an impaired trolley service 
which will ultimately be a great disadvantage to such 
communities and seriously retard their growth and the 
continued growth of their industries. There is no room 
for both methods of transportation in general service 
throughout any city, and jitney service is not capable 
of being developed to a point where all the transporta- 
tion needs of a community can be provided. 


’ DETAILED TRAFFIC SURVEY BEING MADE 


Some months ago it became apparent that a readjust- 
ment in the rates of fare that would increase the 
reveriues was an absolute necessity, this in addition to 
some measure of relief from burdens imposed upon the 
revenues, in order that the property might escape a 
more drastic readjustment with a possible abandonment 
of portions of its lines. 

. For the purpose of having at hand an accurate pic- 
ture of the service conditions as well as the actual use 
made of the cars, we have had a most exhaustive survey 
made of the traffic, the results of which are being tabu- 
lated and on which basis a complete readjustment may 
be worked out. As I stated before the commission, “all 
the Connecticut Company wishes to obtain is a reason- 
able rate of return upon the value of its property, this 


the legislature and the Public Service Commissions are 
coming to realize that electric railway service. deserves 
their earnest attention and helpful co-operation. Unless 
the public is willing to be fair, sooner or later it will 
cease to enjoy the benefits of electric railway service. 

Five cents today does not go as far as 24 cents went 
a few years ago, and it has been the unwillingness of 
the public to recognize that the electric railways cannot 
make 5 cents go farther than any individual can make 
it go that has brought the regretable situation the elec- 
tric railways are now in. 

To sum up the whole situation, one might say that 
if the public is to have electric railway service, it must 
first of all recognize the legitimate needs of the electric 
railway companies. Having recognized them, it must 
be willing to give the industry proper support. It must 
be willing to pay the cost of transportation and a fair 
return upon the investment the electric railway systems 
represent. Instead of hampering them by severely re- 
strictive legislation, it should adopt a liberal attitude, 
always retaining to itself the powers of regulation that 
now exist. 


Concrete-Base Track on Steam Road 


Northern Pacific Railway Has Short Experimental 
Section of Slab Construction Very Similar to 
That Used by Electric Lines 


HE use of reinforced concrete ballast for main-line 

steam road track construction in the open country 
upon private right-of-way is a radical departure from 
accepted standards of steam road track construction. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to electric railway track 
engineers because of the extended use of this construc- 
tion for electric railway tracks. An experimental stretch 
of double track 2000 ft. long on the Northern Pacific 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY IS EXPERIMENTING WITH CONCRETH-SLAB ROADBED DESIGNS 


to be obtained from a system of fares that will be most 
pleasing to the great majority of the patrons.” 

In discussing the requirements of the electric rail- 
ways, the greatest emphasis should be put upon the re- 
‘quirements of public co-operation. The electric railway 
problem is no longer merely one of transportation. It 
is a state and community problem. The public must 
realize that unless it supports the electric railways, it 
simply cannot have electric-railway service. The public 
depends upon the street cars for service. The. company 
depends upon the public for successful operation. Boards 
of trade, business men’s associations, municipal bodies, 


Railway, using the types of concrete ballast construction 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, has been under 
test for more than four years with gratifying results. 
This experiment was reported upon briefly by the com- 
mittee on ties of the American Railway Engineering 
Association at the convention held last March in Chi- 
cago and is described in detail in a recent issue of the 
Engineering News-Record. 

The experiment was conducted as a part of the orig- 
inal construction of a new line, and a good chance was 
had to make comparisons with the regular standard 
ballast type of construction under exactly the same con- 
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ditions of traffic and other controlling factors. The 
experimental construction combines three variations of 
one general design, whose main feature is the use of a 
continuous reinforced concrete slab to support either 
wood blocks or stringers upon which the rails are laid. 
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IRON FORMS FOR POCKETS IN SLAB AND IRON SHIMS 
FOR. RAIL, BLOCKS 


The use of wood is to gain resilience and cushioning 
effect in order to avoid the direct placing of rails on 
rigid conerete. The live load used in the design was a 
26,000-lb. wheel load on two ties, with 100 per cent 
allowed for impact. .Compression and shear in the con- 
crete were assumed as 250 and 500 |b. per square inch 
respectively, and the tension in the reinforcing steel was 
taken as 12,500 lb. In two types, short wood blocks set 
in the slab form the rail support, while in the third, 
continuous stringers or sills were used. 

The experimental construction is located in a wide, 
open cut upon a fair gravel roadbed, which was care- 
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FORMS FOR SLAB OF TYPE 2 
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fully leveled to grade and tamped before the concrete 
was placed upon it without the use of bottom forms. 


Very little settlement is reported, and where this oc-. 


curred the construction extended out upon a fill. The 
slabs are from 8 to 8 ft. 6 in. wide; from 16 ft. 54 in. 
to 32 ft. 11 in. long and from about 18-in. to 24 in. 
thick. They were mortised at their ends, and expansion 


joints 3%; in. wide filled with hot 1:4 aha mastic wete 


used as a seal. The mortise was used to prevent lateral — 


shifting. Gravel was placed on each side of the slabs 
to assist in keeping them in line and to act as a protec- 
tion for the subgrade. 

The timber used for the tie blocks and stringers was 
creosoted fir, while tie plates were used with the blocks 
but not with the stringers. Screw spikes were used in 
all cases. The rails were 90-lb. A.R.A.—B section, 33-ft. 
lengths, with standard 24-in. angle-bar joints laid op- 
posite. 
very little wear on the timber stringers, not exceeding 
% in. in depth, and thought to be due to compression of 
surface fiber. The rails crept some on the stringers, but 
this was stopped by cutting them at intervals and apply- 
ing rail anchors which bear against the ends of the 
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TYPE 3 


THREE TYPES OF CONCRETE SLABS FOR TRACK CON- 
STRUCTION ON NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


stringers. The concrete was 1:3:5 mix, using gravel 
of 2 in. to 14 in. size for coarse aggregate. 

The costs are not reported, but ‘as the section is com- 
partively short, it is presumed that they can be greatly 
reduced if the work is done on a larger scale. Each of 
the three types has given general satisfaction, but the 
type using the stringers has maintained the best surface 
and line, and all three types give.a smoother riding 
track than the adjacent regular ballasted tracks. It is 
also stated that the cost of maintaining the sections so 
far has been only 5 per cent of that for the adjacent 
ballasted tracks. 

The experiment was originated by W. L. Darling who 
was chief engineer in 1914 when the line was built. The 
designs were prepared by the engineering staff and are 
not patented. 

The importance of this experiment will be Sppeeciaiad 
as being perhaps the first attempt to use a type of con- 
struction upon open roadbed which has given good re- 
sults in tunnels and at terminals on steam roads and in 
subways at stations, as well, of course, as in electric 
railway tracks in streets. The experimental sections 


so. far constructed are said to be the most extensive 


as yet undertaken by steam roads. 
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Z Metallurgical Problems Met in Electric 
Are Welding” 


The Successful Welding of Steel, Malleable Iron 
and Cast Iron Depends on the Character of 
the Material and on the Skill of the Operation 


of impurities on weldability where the electric 

arc welding process is used. No data have been 
published on the subject. It is known, however, that 
steel containing 5 per cent or more of carbon is subject 
to “burning” at much lower temperatures than low- 
carbon steels. This fact can readily be observed in arc 
welding practice, 1t.e., the tendency being toward 
“burnt” metal in the weld. The observations which 
have been made to date seem to indicate that the ten- 
dency toward “burning” shown in steels of compara- 
tively high carbon content is the only considerable effect 
which is produced on weldability by the presence of im- 
purities in usual amounts. 

The welding process simply adds a certain amount 
of cast steel of a given composition. The metal added 
is usually in the form of a steel wire or bar which has 
been rolled. However, after it has been melted it cools 
into cast steel and the artificial structure produced by 
the rolling is entirely lost. 

The rate of cooling of the metal in the weld is deter- 
mined by the shape of the casting and by the manipu- 
lation of the arc by the operator. The rate of cooling 
may be different in different localities in the same weld, 
with a corresponding difference in character of the 
metal in different sections. This is, of course, more 
noticeable in the higher carbon steels than those which 
contain around 0.10 per cent. 

The metallurgical problems met in the welding of 
steel plate are the same as those met in the welding of 
cast steel, so far as the character of the metal in the 
weld is concerned. 
a product which has passed through a process which 
improves its quality beyond that of cast steel, namely, 
the mechanical treatment in the rolls. The result of 
this mechanical treatment is greater compactness of 
the structure with resultant increase in toughness. The 
welded piece of sheet metal consists of two grades of 
metal—the original metal which has received mechan- 
ical treatment and the metal added by the welding 
process which has not received mechanical treatment. 
The metal added by the welding process has, in general, 
the characteristics of cast steel, and the original un- 
melted plate has the properties of rolled metal. 

Up to the present time no cast steel has been pro- 
duced which has all of the properties to the same 

degree as are found in any given piece of rolled metal. 
This limitation of any welding process in which steel 
is melted should never be lost sight of in welding. 

From the foregoing several conclusions may be 
drawn: (1) The tensile strength of the cast steel in 


| ITTLE is known at present regarding the effect 


= 191 ort of the committee of the Association of 
bine inloctrical iy For other articles on the same 


subject, see issues of this paper for Dec. 7, 14, 21 and 28, 1918; 
also Jan. 11, 18 and 25, 1919. 


In sheet metal, we have, however,' 


the weld may be made less than, greater than or equal 
to the tensile strength of the metal in the original 
section. This holds for commercial plate only. (2) 
The metal may be harder or softer than the metal in 
the original piece. The tensile strength of the metal 
in the weld varies with the hardness. Burned metal 
is neglected in this conclusion. (3) The elasticity of 
the metal in the weld is always less than the elasticity 
of the metal in the original plate. 


CHARACTER. OF WELD DEPENDS ON COMPOSITION OF 
WELDED METAL 


The character of the finished weld depends on the 
composition of the metal being welded and upon the 
skill of the operator. The mere fact that the metal 
is melted and allowed to run into a joint does not 
indicate that the metals are welded, since it is easily 
possible to melt the metals without welding them. A 
weld is made when the metals to be welded are in the 
liquid state, with the slag and oxide floating on top. 
The simplest analogy is the case of welding together 
two pieces of pitch. While cold the pieces will not 
even adhere. Brought to the liquid state the two pieces 
merge into each other, and at the region of contact en- 
tirely lose their separate identities. Upon cooling, the 
joint is perfect.. Now if the pieces of pitch be coated 
with paint (which corresponds to the oxide on hot 
steel), and the attempt is made to weld them together, 
it will be found that until the two pieces are perfectly 
liquid and the paint ‘is floated out of the joint a perfect 
weld is impossible. 

Flaws and imperfect welds in steel are due to the 
fact that the metals were not properly liquefied in weld- 
ing, and the presence of the oxide, or slag, or both, 
prevents a perfect union. In autogeneous welding the 
actual union is made in plain view of the operator, so 
that if the union is not perfect he knows it. Knowing 
the tensile strength of the plate and of the metal added, 
the skillful and conscientious operator can predict ac- 
curately the behavior of a given welded piece under a 
pulling test. 

The few failures of the process have been due, per- 
haps, to the fact that it is too easy to make an arc- 
welded joint which appears to have the same tensile 
strength as a riveted joint. The single-riveted lap 
joint is 55 per cent efficient under the most favorable 
conditions, while the quadruple-riveted, double-strapped 
joint may have an efficiency as high as 85 per cent. A 
skillful electric arc welder will make a joint which has 
an efficiency of 90 per cent without particular effort. 
Stiffness equivalent to that of the riveted joint may be 
produced by making the section of the joint greater 
than that of the unwelded section, or by the use of 
alloy steel electrodes. 
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An intelligent analysis of the problems encountered 
in the service required of a given joint, together with 
an application of established welding methods, will leave 
no excuse for the failure of a joint which has been 
calculated to hold. 
guess; he knows what the joint will do. 

The failures of the past have been due to ignorance 
and to haphazard application, and not because the re- 
sults which are obtained from the arc welding process 
are uncertain. 


METAL ELECTRODES USED FOR WELDING STEEL 


Practically all sheet-metal welding, where metal is 
added, is done by the metal-electrode process, although 
the carbon electrode may be used on plates over % in. 
in thickness in certain applications. At present two 
kinds of electrodes are in general use on sheet metal 
work; Norway or Swedish iron (or their American 
equivalent) and carbon-steel wire. The iron wire gives 
metal in the weld of a tensile strength of approximately 
48,000 lb. per square inch, while the steel of the 0.10 
per cent carbon content may be relied upon to produce 
metal in the weld of a tensile strength of about 50,000 
lb. per square inch. On plates of 4 in. thickness and 
less, an electrode of 4 in. to 4; in. in diameter gives 
the best results. A current density in the circuit of 
not to exceed 75 amp. should be used with this small 
electrode. Plates between 4 in. and @ in. thick are 
usually welded with electrodes 4 in. or 3% in. in diam- 
eter, with a current not exceeding 125 amp. for the 
-in. electrode, and 155 amp. for the %-in. electrode. 
Plates thicker than % in. are usually welded with ;3,-in. 
electrodes, using a current of approximately 175 amp. 

Iron electrodes may be melted more rapidly than steel 
electrodes, and have less tendency to burn than the 
steel. In general, however, it is more difficult to weld 
with iron electrodes than with steel.. To get the best 
weld possible with any electrode, the current density in 
the circuit should be kept as low as is consistent with 
a usable arc. ; 

Practically no applications of the electric arc process 
have been made on plates having a thickness of less 
than -; in. where a butt joint is required. This is due 
to the great intensity of the heat with the consequent 
tendency to “burn through.” 
edges of the plates are in parallel planes, however, they 
may be melted together with a low current carbon are 
with excellent results. 

The application of the electric arc-welding process to 
the welding of steel forgings is in every way similar 
to its application to boiler plate and structural shapes. 
This is due, of course, to the fact that forgings belong 
to the same classification, namely, metal which has had 
mechanical treatment. The metal added by this process 
is cast metal and has a lower degree of elasticity than 
the metal in the forging. 


ANNEALED SECTIONS OF MALLEABLE CASTINGS 
ARE WELDED 


The correction of flaws in malleable castings by the 
electric arc process effects very large Savings. The 
welding is always done after the casting is annealed 
and made malleable. The annealing usually affects the 
casting to only a small depth, and it is in this an- 
nealed or softened section that the welding is done. The 
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The intelligent welder does not: 


In the case where the: 
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annealed section is essentially low-carbon cast steel. 
The work may be done with either the carbon or 
metal electrode process, depending on the size and shape 
of the casting. Due to the thinness of the annealed 
section a comparatively low current density is used on 
the carbon electrode. The electrode in the hand of the 
operator is sometimes made the positive electrode in 
order to reduce the effective heat on the casting. 

If the casting is to be machined in the welded sec- 
tion it is reannealed. This is usually necessary owing 
to the fact that the heat of the arc will in effect re- 
verse the annealing process; that is, the carbon which 
was thrown out as graphite by the annealing is dis- 
solved in the iron again when the metal becomes molten 
in the heat of the arc. The carbon in combination with 
the iron will of course make the casting hard. 


SATISFACTORY WELDING OF CAST IRON 
Is UNCERTAIN 


Cast iron is difficult to weld by any process under 
the most favorable conditions, due to its brittleness 
and low tensile strength. No reliance can be placed on 
a piece of cast iron which has been welded. The welded 
joint in cast iron may hold, but there is no way known 
at the present time by which the strength of the welded 
joint can be accurately predetermined. Cast iron can 
be welded by the electric are process about as well as 
by any other process, but the results are always un- 
certain. 

Cast iron should never be welded unless the person 
ultimately responsible for the work has a full knowledge 
of the facts as outlined above and a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the uncertainty of the results. Broken cast-iron 
parts, such as cast-iron wheel centers, etc., have been ~ 
successfully welded with the metallic arc by applying 
what may be termed a mechanically welded patch. The 
edges to be joined may or may not be beveled. Half- 
inch or 3-in. holes are drilled and tapped along the edges 
in which studs are screwed and allowed to extend out 
of the casting approximately + in. The studs should 
be staggered to give the best results. The casting 
should always be preheated to remove the chill, and if 
there is no danger of distorting the parts, better re- 
sults may be obtained by heating the casting almost 
to a cherry red. 


CAREFUL WORKMANSHIP WILL PREVENT FAILURE 


In the general application of welding processes to 
parts of machines which have within them possibilities 
of death and destruction in case of failure of the welded 
part, too much caution cannot be given the operator. 
Owing to the fact that in the case of electric arc weld- 
ing the work is done in plain view of the operator and 
he is competent to judge the nature of the completed 
job, disastrous failures may be prevented by the exer- 
cise of ordinary judgment. 

The field for the electric welding process on railways 
is almost unlimited. The process can be made use of 
in the motive power department, the car department and 
the maintenance of way department, in a very exten- 
sive manner, as well, of course, in any other industry 
that makes use of iron and steel. Thousands of dollars 
worth of material is scrapped by railway departments 


every year, a huge proportion of which could be re-''~ 


claimed at slight expense by electric welding. 
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Rust Prevention as a Steel Conserva- 
tion Measure 


The Writer Gives His Experience in Removing 
Rust from Steel Cars and Preventing Its 
Spreading to a Damaging Extent 


By DENIS O’BRIEN 
Foreman Painter Fresh Pond Repair Shop 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
HE importance of planning for the reconstruction 

. period which is now about to start has long been 
recognized. It is evident that the great demand for 
_ Steel will continue and that we shall need to conserve 
the supply which we already have. One method of aid- 
ing in such conservation is by instituting a vigorous 
anti-rust campaign. 

The first step in such a conservation policy must be 
the re-education of the painter. He must be taught the 
evil that exists in allowing rust to be formed, he must 
be taught how to combat it and, finally, he must be made 
to realize that the burden of responsibility for its ex- 
istence is directly up to him. Next, extreme care must 
be exercised in the selection of good paints. The old idea 
that “any old” paint will serve the purpose is wrong; in- 
stead of applying a streak of color, as was the former 
practice in painting steel, we must treat the surface to 
a mass of pigment. 

Spennrath says with regard to rust and its origin: 
“Chemistry shows us that rust is a hydrated oxide of 
iron, a compound of the metal iron with oxygen and 
water, 100 parts of dry iron rust containing 52.2 parts 
of iron, 22.3 parts of oxygen and 25.5 parts of water.” 

The water is here in a state of chemical combination 
and not present as a mechanical adjunct in the form of 
moisture. Consequently iron exposed to the air cannot 
rust in the absence of water, and iron immersed in water 
must remain free from rust if access of oxygen is pre- 
vented. 

I have seen a greater formation of rust on a piece of 
steel plate exposed to a brief shower of rain, than on a 
piece of steel plate completely immersed in water for an 
entire day. If rust were a solid, and formed a compact 
coating over the steel, we could ask for no better pro- 
tection; but instead of being solid, it is porous and, be- 
ing porous, it absorbs and retains water and condenses 
oxygen, thereby creating more rust. 


SMALL SPECK OF RusT MAY CAUSE LARGE EXPENSE 


Let us figure if we can the cost of a speck of rust. 
Let us assume that on a steel plate of a car shopped for 
overhauling and painting the painter discovers a speck 
of rust 4 in. in diameter, and let us further assume 
that the painter has not been educated as to the evil 
possibilities of rust and that he works along the old line 
of theory that “paint kills rust.” He removes the loose 
scale by scraping and then applies the paint. However, 
underneath that thin film of paint small particles of rust 
are left and they continue to multiply. The next time 
that the car is shopped we find that the 3-in. speck of 
rust has developed to such an extent that it becomes 
necessary to remove the affected plate and to install a 
new one. The initial cost of killing the rust (labor and 
material) would not have exceeded 10 cents. The final 
cost in this case would be the cost of cutting the plate 
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away from the car body together with the cost of a new 
steel plate and cost of installation. Does it pay? 

There is no better method of preparing a steel surface 
about to be painted than by sand blasting, but every 
shop is not equipped with sand-blasting apparatus. This 
method is economical only where the old paint is to be 
removed entirely and the car “brought up” from the 
foundation. Where the car is shopped for repainting, 
re-enameling or varnishing, it would not be of any ad- 
vantage to sand blast the few specks of rust that might 
appear on the car body. In this case there is no better 
method for killing the rust than by applying sulphuric 
acid, after which the rust spot should be washed off 
with milk of lime. I have obtained excellent results by 
washing off the acid with caustic soda solution. After 
the surface is perfectly dry the steel can then be painted, 
but care must be taken to see that the acid is thoroughly 
removed and under no circumstances should the paint 
be applied to a damp surface. When we are certain that 
the steel contains no rust we can proceed with the 
painting. Unlike wood, which will absorb oil or varnish, 
iron and steel are impenetrable to them. We must there- 
fore be positive that the paint used will adhere perfectly, 
and it must also be elastic enough to withstand the ex- 
pansion and contraction that.the steel undergoes due to 
the weather elements. 


RouGH SURFACES TAKE PAINT BEST 


I have found the best surfaces to paint are rough or 
pitted, rather than polished ones, since the paint cannot 
penetrate the steel. A rough or pitted surface insures 
adhesion. The particles of pigment will find lodgement 
in the depressions of the steel and offer an excellent 
foundation upon which successive coats can be built up. 
I do not know of any better pigment for the priming 
of steel or the retarding of rust than pure unadulterated 
red lead. The vehicle should be pure raw and boiled 
linseed oils. Under no circumstances should turpentine 
be used as this, while rendering the paint more workable, 
destroys the value of the linseed oil. For the same 
reason japan driers should never be used, as they are an 
oxidizing agency. An objection to red lead may be its 
color, but I do not know of an instance where red lead 
has failed. 

Iron oxides, while not possessing the good drying 
qualities found in red lead, make excellent paint, the 
only objection to them being that they can only be had 
in dull and dark colors such as reds, browns, blacks and 
slates. It is wrong to reject iron oxides as pigments on 
the ground that they produce rust, for when suspended 
in oil an oxide can neither condense oxygen nor absorb 
water. 

Rust Is A CANCER 


Rust is a “cancer” on the steel plate, and if it is not 
removed will permeate the entire plate and ultimately 
destroy it. Unlike the cancer that attacks the body and 
for which there is no remedy, the cancer that attacks 
steel and iron in the form of rust can be conquered with 
good workmanship, common sense, good oils and pig- 
ments. 

A pigment that suspends feebly in the vehicle is not 
worthy of the name of paint. Lamp black, having prac- 
tically no suspension, belongs in this class. If we take 
the weight per cubic inch of the pigments we can get an 
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idea of the relative numbers of particles of pigment that 
should be obtained from them. These unit weights are: 
Red lead, 0.20 Ib.; white lead, 0.13 Ib.; iron oxides, 0.10 
Ib.; lamp black, 0.06 Ib. From these figures we see the 
true relative value of red lead. Second to it is white 
lead, of which Dr. A. Landolt says: “White lead, used 
alone and in a pure state, is not a good paint for iron 
work. Apart from the fact that the pure white of the 
pigment will speedily become impaired and dirty, the 
paint also sets very hard in a short time, the elasticity 
disappears and cracks are formed.” 

White lead is thus eliminated from the field unless it 
is used with other pigments, leaving us the alternative 
of using red lead or iron oxides. I give the lamp black 
figure simply for comparison with the others to show 
it has no value as a paint. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION NEWS 


T. & T. Association Drafts Plans 
for Coming Year 


T A MEETING of the executive committee of the 

Transportation & Traffic Association held in New 
York on Jan. 28, plans were drafted for the coming 
year. There was a good attendance of officers and 
members of the executive committee, those present 
being L. C. Bradley, Houston; W. H. Collins, Glovers- 
ville; R. P. Stevens, New York; L. H. Palmer, Balti- 
more, and G. T. Seeley, Chicago. R. R. Anderson, 
Providence, and E. B. Burritt, secretary, were also in 
attendance. Mr. Seeley was formally elected a member 
of the committee in place of H. B. Potter, of Boston, 
resigned, and resolutions were passed regretting the 
resignation of Mr. Potter and inviting him to attend 
meetings of the committee, whenever possible, in an 
unofficial capacity. 

In connection with the program for the October 
convention the decision was reached that the asso- 
ciation would discuss only a few topics this year with 
the idea that sufficient time could thus be had for a 
more thorough consideration of each topic than would 
be possible with a longer program. 

There will be three sessions of the convention, and it 
was decided that on two of these, only one report would 
be presented. On the third day it is expected that 
two reports will be considered so that the convention 
of the association this year will be devoted practically 
to the discussion of only four reports. 

The subject selected for one of the sessions is the 
collection and registration of fares, particularly frac- 
tional fares or fares whose payment involves the collec- 
tion and registration of two or more coins. It is hoped 
by the committee that this session will be made a joint 
session with the Accountants’ Association, so that the 
topic may be considered from both the transportation 
and accounting standpoints. The committee will be in- 
structed to consider the subject both as regards a uni- 
form and a zone system of fares. 

The subject selected for the other full session was 
“Operation of One-Man Cars From a Transportation 
Standpoint.” It is hoped, at this session, to show a 
series of moving pictures illustrating the operation of 
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one-man cars under different conditions in city service. 


An offer to prepare such a series of pictures has been 


received from a group of manufacturers. It is believed 
that such views will not only be of great interest to 
railway managers whose companies have not introduced 
one-man operation, but they will afford a very easy way 
of explaining to public authorities and others the many 
admirable features of the safety car. 

The topics to be presented at the third session are 
(a) a report on the proper form of contract between 
city companies and interurban companies for the use 
of city terminal facilities and (b) a code of traffic 
principles designed to promote reliability of electric 
railway schedules. 

It was decided to appoint two qciiiers of the exec- 
utive committee to be sponsors for each of the four 
topics selected. The appointments made were: (1) 


Messrs. Stearns and Palmer; (2) Donecker and > 
Stevens; (3) Collins and Seeley; (4) Dempsey and 
Bradley. 


Chicago Section Contemplates Course 
in Public Speaking 

T THE MEETING of the Chicago Elevated Rail- 
ways company section held on Jan. 21 a plan was 
outlined for organizing a class in public speaking and 
quite a number signified their intention to become 
members should the plan be carried out. H. A. John- 
son gave an interesting summary of what had been 
accomplished through the first year’s operation of 
coasting clocks, the results obtained having been ex- 
eeedingly gratifying. G. T. Seely followed with a 


brief talk on his work while connected with the Emer- 


gency Fleet Corporation, illustrating his remarks with 
lantern slides and colored posters. 
described briefly his experiences in the European war 
up to the time of his injury and told of the excellent 
hospital care that is given the wounded. 

Among items of business, program and membership 
committees were appointed. The audience sang pa- 
triotic songs and J. H. Mallon told some amusing 
stories. The meeting was attended by 125 members 
and guests. 


Detroit United Railway Adds New 
Compressor Equipment 


The Detroit (Mich.) United Railway is installing, at 
various carhouses, eight new type Q-3-VD National air 
compressors, made by the Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Company with a displacement of 400 cu.yd. of free air 
per minute as part of its storage air-brake system. These 
are being located at the larger stations, and the smaller 
units which they replace, of a displacement from 50 to 
125 cu.ft. per minute, will be transferred to smaller sta- 
tions. 

The new machines do not take up as much floor space 
as the old 50-ft. units, and are a modification of the 
standard machine to fit local conditions. They are of 
the two-stage, compound type and are designed to op- 
erate against a 325-lb. mean pressure. Each compressor 


is driven by a Westinghouse 125-hp. type SK-190, 550- 


volt motor, and it is equipped with type HP (hydro- 
pneumatic) automatic control. 
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Recent Happenings in Great Britain 


¥pgiand Points the Way in Reconstruction Both With Respect to 
Labor and in Preparing for Foreign Trade Expansion 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


The industrial situation in England 
at the end of the past year was in- 
_tensely interesting. On the one hand 
we had the efforts on the part of em- 
ployers, capitalists and financiers for 
a great expansion of business, partly 
to make up for the arrears of work 
accumulated during the war, and part- 
ly for the inauguration of new de- 
velopments. On the other hand, we had 
the constantly growing demands of 
labor for higher wages and shorter 
hours. With few exceptions, these de- 
mands were granted frequently in 
whole, though sometimes in part. 


LABOR’S PowER May CONTINUE 


Under the stress of war necessities, 
labor got things all its own way and 
the signs are that this increased power 
of trade unions is going to continue 
and the employers are going to be far 
more at the mercy of their work people 
than ever they were before the war. 
How far the expansion of industry is 
to be compatible with steadily increas- 
ing wages and large reductions in the 

number of hours worked per day or 
per week is a problem of enormous 
difficulty. 

In the case of producing industries 
it may be solved in part, at least, by 
an increased use of machinery and by 
the workmen working for all they are 
worth during their shortened hours. 
But these remedies are not applicable in 
the case of transportation industry so 
far as the traffic staff is concerned. 


There the only visible remedy is in- . 


crease of fares. 

As regards the expansion of business, 
preliminaries are in full swing. The 
releasing of leading essential men from 
the army has begun, and during Decem- 
ber there was a stream of government 
notices removing restrictions on busi- 
ness which had been imposed during 
the war. Freedom is coming to manu- 
facturers, and in this direction the iron, 
steel and electrical industries are al- 
ready benefiting. The whole elaborate 
system of priority and licenses in manu- 
factures is going; so are the restric- 
tions on imports and exports. Though 
the release of men from the army must 
be gradual, some help is at hand by the 
release of men from munition works. 


MANUFACTURERS ON THE ALERT 


Manufacturers for the traction in- 
dustry are already advertising that 
they are prepared to take orders. The 
first two instances since the war of 
considerable orders being actually in 
the market come from Liverpool and 
Sheffield. The tramways committee 
of the former city have. determined 
to order 100 motor omnibuses for the 
purpose of augmenting the services 
given by their tramways. It appears 
‘that, meantime at least, it is easier 
to get new omnibuses than new tram- 


cars, and apparently the former will to 
some extent at least run on routes 
where there are no tramways. To get 
parliamentary authority to lay new 
tramways would take a considerable 
time, and to construct them afterward 
would take more. Meantime, that need 
is urgent, and it can be met tempo- 
rarily as soon as the omnibuses are 
ready. The Sheffield City Council is 
apparently in less hurry, or it may 
have got promises of early deliveries. 
The Council there has invited tenders 
(which must be in by Jan. 7) for the 
supply of fifty double-deck, top- 
covered, vestibule tramcars. 

On the manufacturing side the great 
immediate development now talked 
about is that of Dick, Kerr & Company, 
Ltd. In recent time that firm has ac- 
quired or become affiliated with the 
businesses of the United Electric Car 
Company, Willans & Robinson, Siemens 
Brothers, the Coventry Ordnance 
Works, etc., and is thus able to under- 
take practically any kind of engineer- 
ing manufacture in addition to its 
production of electrical machinery. The 
facilities for the latter are also much 
increased. 


Dick, Kerk & COMPANY EXPANDING 


The firm has established in France 
and Japan companies to exploit its 
manufacturing rights in connection 
with apparatus for railways and tram- 
ways. The affiliation with the Coventry 
Ordnance Works, which is the latest 
“deal,” is very important... These works, 
it is expected, will be devoted to the 
production of heavy electric machinery. 
The Coventry Ordnance Works is not 
a public company, but is owned by the 
world-renowned firms of John Brown & 
Company, Cammell Laird & Company 
and the Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engi- 
neering Company. In pursuance of the 
expansion policy there was registered 
in December a new concern called the 
English Electric Company, Ltd., with a 


nominal capital of £5,000,000 in £1 


shares (£1,500,000 preference and $3,- 
500,000 ordinary). The shareholders 
of Dick, Kerr & Company and of the 
Coventry Ordnance Works will ex- 
change their holdings for shares in the 
new company. The names of the first 
directors of the new company are in- 
structive and significant. They are: 
C. T. Cayley, chairman of Dick, Kerr 
& Company; B. A. Firth, chairman of 
Thomas Firth & Sons; W. Rutherford, 
managing director of Dick, Kerr & 
Company; J. Sampson, director of John 
Brown & Company; P. J. Pybus, man- 
aging director of the Phoenix Dynamo 
Company; Col. J. H. Mansell, manag- 
ing director of the Coventry Ordnance 
Works; A. Gracie, Fairfield Works, 
engineer; W. L. Hitchens, chairman of 
Cammell Laird & Company; and C. E. 
Ellis, manufacturer, Nottingham. The 


offices ave at 8 Abchurch Yard, London, 
K. C., a building which is now occupied 
by the head offices of Dick, Kerr & 
Company. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that great developments are 
indicated by the above facts. 

Other engineering firms also con- 
template developments as indicated by 
the issue of additional capital. Re- 
cent examples are the British West- 
inghouse Company, the Morgan Cru- 
cible Company and the Mond Nickel 
Company. 


GOVERNMENT YIELDS TO MEN 


As to labor, the government, which 
now controls British railways, has re- 
cently yielded to a demand by the two 
trade unions of employees for an eight- 
hour working day. With respect to 
tramway employees, the position is un- 
certain. Efforts have been in progress 
for some time for the formation of a 
joint industrial council of employers 
and employed to embrace all the tram- 
ways of the country, but so far with- 
out success. Some of the employees 
are said to be recalcitrant. 

Councils of this sort have within re- 
cent months been formed in a number 
of industries and much is expected 
from them in the way of settling dis- 
putes and preventing strikes. The 
Councils are composed of representa- 
tives of employers and employed and 
are the outcome of a report by a 
Parliamentary committee (called after 
its chairman, the Whitley committee) 
recommending such councils as a 
means of promoting industrial peace. 
Meantime trade unions connected with 
the tramway industry are formulating 
impossible demands. 

Another exam’ple of the labor posi- 
tion is indicated by the fact that ap- 
parently the tramway services in a 
larger number of towns than ever be- 
fore were suspended on Christmas Day. 
The suspension does not take place be- 
cause the town councils or companies 
concerned wish it, but because the em- 
ployees refuse to work on that day. 
For the first time on record there was 
a Christmas suspension on the London 
County Council Tramways. The men 
wanted the whole day off, but a com- 
promise was reached under which the 
cars ran until 4 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. The public inconvenience in 
London was specially marked because 
the distances traversed by the cars are 
exceptionally long. 


TRAMWAY SERVICES INADEQUATE 


In regard to the inadequacy of ex- 
isting tramway services all over the 
country, there is no present prospect of 
improvement, as the coal controller 
states that supplies of fuel will not 
for some time permit of the relaxa- 
tion of the present rationing. Miners 
are being released from the army to 
come back to the mines, but the de- 
mands for coal from Britain’s allies 
on the Continent remain unabated, and 
the returned miners will not for some 
time be able to make their influence 
felt. 


News of the Electric Railways: : 


FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE. +« TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION ein +) 


PERSONAL MENTION 


‘ 


Valuation Base Accepted 


Buffalo Figure Placed at $22,792,759 
in Negotiations for Service-at- 
Cost Arrangement 


An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the International Railway, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and the municipal author- 
ities on the physical valuation of the 
company’s property within the city of 
Buffalo as of Dec. 31, 1918. The 
amount fixed as the base is $22,792,- 
759. This sum will be used by the 
board of arbitration to be appointed 
soon after Feb. 24 as a basis of a 
permanent agreement ‘whereby the 
city will establish control over the com- 
pany’s property similar to the plan 
in effect in Cleveland. 


ARBITRATION PROVIDED 


The resolution which was passed by 
the City Council on Jan. 25, affirming 
action previously taken in committee, 
submits all questions in dispute be- 
tween the company and the city to 
a board of arbitration. Under the 
commission charter, the resolution can- 
not become effective for thirty days. 
It is subject to referundum, and peti- 
tions are now being cireulated so that 
the voters may again be called upon 
to affirm or repeal the action of the 
Council, 

Values of intangibles claimed by the 
company are to be arbitrated. As al- 
lowed they are to be added to the 
figures agreed upon by the city. From 
the amount agreed upon is to be de- 
ducted the amount of depreciation 
where the arbitrators determine de- 
preciation exists. The city claims de- 
preciation of about $7,000,000. E. G. 
Connette, president of. the company, 
says this sum is excessive. 

Neither the city nor the company 
will be bound by the decision of ar- 
bitrators. Should the Council feel that 
the valuations found by the board are 
teo high, it will be at liberty to re- 
ject the whole procedure. If the com- 
pany feels the figures are too low, it 
has a like privilege. One member of 
‘the board will be selected by the city; 
the second by the company and the 
third will be chosen by these two. If 
no agreement can be reached, the um- 
pire will be designated by outside 
parties. 


FARE MATTER STILL PENDING 


Decision has been reserved by the 
Supreme Court at Albany, N. Y., on 
the application of the International 
Railway for a writ of mandamus di- 
recting the Public Service Commission 
for the Second District to receive the 
company’s answer to the proceedings 
started before the commission several 
years ago by the city in an effort to 


~bring about an investigation, which, 


at that time the municipal authorities 
eee would result in a 4-cent or 
3-cent fare. Arguments were heard in 
Albany on Jan. 25. 

The railway is seeking ie bring the 
fare question before Publie Service 
Commission. If the court decided that 
the commission must receive the com- 
pany’s answer and thereby assume 
jurisdiction in the rate case, despite 
the franchise limiting the company to 
a 5-cent fare, the arbitration agree- 
ment between the city and the com- 
pany will probably be waived until the 
final determination of the case before 
the commission. 

The. municipal authorities contend 
that the commission has no jurisdic- 
tion when the company is bound to 
give service under a 5-cent fare fran- 
chise with the city. 


City and State Consider Relief 


The financial condition of the Rhode 
Island Company, Providence, R. I., is 
being considered by city and State au- 
thorities and it is possible that one or 
the other will in the near future pro- 
pose a plan for helping the company. 

At a meeting of the committee on 
Rhode Island Company affairs of the 
City Council, it was voted to extend 
an invitation to the United Traction & 
Electric Company to send representa- 
tives to a meeting of the committee to 
discuss the present condition of the 
Rhode Island Company and ascertain 
whether there is any common ground 
upon which the city and company can 
meet in an attempt to solve the street 
railway problem. While no definite ac- 
tion was taken, the committee also con- 
sidered a bill presented to the Council 
providing for the presentation to the 
Legislature of a plan for the reorgan- 
ization of the company with a view par- 
ticularly to the simplification of the 
corporation structure. Governor Beeck- 
man and leaders of the State Legisla- 
ture are opposed to any plan providing 
for State ownership or operation of the 
street railways. The Governor said re- 
cently: 

There is nothing more that the State can 
do for the Rhode Island Company. We are 
ready to do everything in reason, but we can 
suggest nothing more and neither can the 
company. Reorganization is the only rem- 


edy. It is bound to come sooner or later. 
If it is to come now, so much the better. 


Representatives of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad which 
owns the capital stock of the Rhode 
Island Company, have been in consul- 
tation with officers of the United Trac- 
tion & Electric Company for the pur- 
pose of establishing a basis for a 
revision of present leases, but to date 
nothing has materialized. 


B.R. T. Policy Stated 


Receiver Reviews. Obligations of the 
Company as He Sees Them—No 
Room for Half-Baked Remedies 


At a luncheon of the Bond Club at 
the Bankers’ Club, New York, N. Y., 
on Jan. 24, Lindley M. Garrison, re- 
ceiver of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, said that the new manage- 
ment realized that the organization was 
a public service corporation, a quasi- 
public institution, and that its primary 
duty was to the public. In this con- 
nection he said in part: 


Now, as to the policy to be pursued by 
the court and the receiver, of course 
can speak only in generalities. We have, 
as you know, of course, but one single 
policy in all that we do. We realize that 
this is a public service corporation, a quasi- 
public institution, and that its primary duty 
is to the citizens, to the public; and, of 
course, we intend, to the fullest measure 
that the facilities ‘admit, to devote them to 
the best possible service that can be given 
to the public. We realize that in doing that 
we are serving our trust, because the other 
obligation of the trust is to the people who 
have put their money into this property, 
who_have financed it, and who are entitled 
to proper treatment ‘of their investment. 


We have to work through and with and 


under the city authorities, both the Public 
Service Commission and the Board of Esti- 
mate, and, of course, our purpose is to work 
in absolute harmony with them. We do not 
purpose to start out with good intentions 
and then run amuck, by which I mean to 
put into effect any half-baked theories, or 
half-thought-out remedies. 

We hope, therefore, that those who are 
interested, and that practically includes 
everybody, will endeavor in every way that 
is in their power to sympathize with our 
difficulties, and to hearten and cheer us on 
our way of progress when we are headed 
in the right direction, and I, for one, have 
very little, if any, fear that eventually the 
dark clouds that now overshadow the situ- 
ation will not turn out their silver linings, 
and the situation will turn into one of great 
promise for the future. 


In explaining the system of financing 
that brought about the need for seek- 
ing the protection of the court through 
receivership Mr. Garrison said: 


In so far as the present situation of the 
company is concerned, it is attributed to a 
policy which has been pursued for many 
years, by which the parent company, out 
of income that it received from operating 
revenue, has spent that money for better- 
ments and improvements, capital expendi- 
tures for the subsidiaries, taking therefor 
their certificates of indebtedness, and not 
fioating in turn from their own resources, 
bonds or stock or other means of raising 
capital to replace that money. It has on 
hand to-day some $37,000,000 of these cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, and when it was 
faced with the necessity of making capital 
expenditures, almost wholly capital ex- 
penditures, amounting to $16,000,000, which 
we have got to have to complete ‘the *obliga- 
tions of the company in respect to the sub- 
way contract, and to complete its own roads 
on account of the arrangement with the 
Public Service Commission and the city, 
they were in no position to market their 
securities—the market was in no position 
to absorb any security that they might put 
out—and they were face to face with a 
stone wall, and had to seek the protection 
of the court. 


Frederick P. Royce, the new general 
manager of the company, has entered 
upon his duties. 


retain supervision over transportation. 


It is announced that 
John J. Dempsey, vice-president, will — 
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Blocks Philadelphia Rap id Transit Lease 188,000,000 kw.-hr.; paid for the 


- Commission Objects to Financial Agreement with City and to Lack of 
Valuation to Fix Fair Initial Rate 


The rejection of the Philadelphia 
rapid transit lease by the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission has 
blocked for at least the time being 
the program for the operation of the 
new city-built lines by the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. Embodying 
features which the contracting parties 
accepted as being in accord with the 
latest and best thought concerning 
utility operation and control, the lease 
as a whole was generally believed to 
warrant adoption. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS OPPOSED 


From the explanation given by the 
commission for its action—this was 
briefly noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of Jan. 25, page 199—it ap- 
pears that the lease was disapproved 
for two primary reasons—first, because 


the commission disagreed in regard to 


some details of the lease, and second, 
because it felt that the city and the 
company had not reached a proper 
agreement as to fundamental financial 
conditions. 

The commission’s attitude on this 
second point calls for further mention. 
The gross revenues of the unified com- 
pany and the city property, it will be 
recalled, were to be used for the follow- 
ing payments in the order named: 


1. Operating cost, maintenance and dam- 
ages. 

2. Taxes. 

8. Company fixed charges required by 
mortgage, lease or contract. 

4. Interest and sinking-fund payments on 
new securities, and dividends and sinking- 
fund payments on new capital stock of 
company. 

5. Depreciation reserve funds. 

6. Sinking-fund payments under 1907 
contract; payments to city for taxes on 
dividends to stockholders of subsidiary lines, 
and payments under 1907 contract in lieu 
of paving, snow removal and car licenses. 

7. Payments to the city and the company 
in proportion to the relative investment of 
each equal to a return of 5 per cent per 
annum, the company’s investment being 
fixed at the par value of capital stock 
issued, $30,000,000, less any unpaid install- 
ments. 

8. Payment to city equal to the difference 
between the 5 per cent paid to the city and 
the total amount of interest and sinking- 
fund charges on its investment in transit 
facilities. 

It was provided further that all these 
payments should be cumulative. In the 
case of the first five items payments should 
be cumulative in the order named and 
should be made before the application of 
gross revenue in subsequent years to cur- 
rent payments. But deficits in Items 6, 7 
and 8 should not be made up out of subse- 
quent gross revenue until all current pay- 
ments in any year were made and the 
initial surplus restored, and then any deficit 
in Item 7 should be made up before deficits 
in Items 6 or 8 


The commission objected to this ar- 
rangement, however, upon the ground 
that the payments to the city under 
Item 6, now amounting to nearly a 
million dollars a year, should be paid 
before any dividends were declared and 
should not be “postponed.” That the 
priority of Item 7 would exist only in 
an emergency period and that even 
then the city could receive a return 
commensurate with the company’s divi- 
dends apparently did not in the com- 
mission’s mind justify any concession 


on the city’s part. It was asserted 
that the 1907 contract specifically pro- 
hibited any preference for dividends 
over the sinking-fund payments, al- 
though the commissioners elsewhere 
were quick to assert their refusal to 
approve even by indirection the 1907 
contract. 

Moreover, the commission alleged 
that the very right of the company to 
a 5 per cent dividend on $30,000,000 of 
stock had not been established. This 
phase of the case relates not only to 
the objections made against the finan- 
cial arrangement noted above, but also 
to those presented against the rate- 
making basis of the lease. The com- 
mission on the latter point objected to 
the adoption of a fare revision plan 
without a valuation to determine the 
proper initial fare. This idea was 
brought out in various ways. For ex- 
ample, the main report said: 

“We cannot approve of the method 
proposed for increasing or lowering 
the rate of fare. To do so would in 
effect be determining that the initial 
rate is just and reasonable. This the 
commission declines to do except in 
accordance with the methods and upon 
consideration of the principles recog- 
nized by the public service company 
law.” 

According to the concurring opinion 
of Commissioner McClure, an indirect 
approval of the 1907 contract and the 
provisions for the revision of fares 
would evidence “assent to all the 
rentals and other obligations of the 
transit company to its underlying com- 
panies, amounting to $7,365,900 per 
annum, being used in the making of a 
rate base regardless of the real value 
of their properties used and useful in 
the transportation of passengers.” 
But, in his opinion, nothing in the con- 
tract would prevent the commission 
upon complaint from fixing a reason- 
able rate based upon fair value. Com- 
missioner Rilling in concurring raised 
the same issue. 


Power for St. Paul Electrification 


More than 15,000 hp. is to be delivered 
the latter part of this year by the 
Washington’ Water |Power Company, 
Spokane, for the electrification of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way from Avery, Idaho, to the Colum- 
bia River. The contract for the power 
was made some time ago with the In- 
termountain Power Company. The 
electrification has been delayed, for un- 
der the contract 10,000 hp. was to 
have been utilized by this time. At 
the Long Lake plant an additional unit 
of 16,500 hp. is in process of installa- 
tion, to meet the requirements of the 
Milwaukee contract. Indicative of the 
growth of the electric railroad busi- 
ness, there is a showing that for the 
calendar year 1916 the company pro- 


twelve months ending Nov. 30, 1918, 
194,500,000 kw.-hr. 


Why the Milwaukee Men Struck 


The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
publicly disclaimed that it is trying to 
dictate the form of revenue increase to 
be granted the Milwaukee car lines by 
the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 
The company says that it merely asks 
the commission to decide the matter in 
time to prevent a threatened strike of 
trainmen on Feb. 1. With respect to the 
recent short strike the company says: 


That strike was ordered by majority vote 
of the transportation department members 
of the Employees’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion. Their vote was taken by the Austra- 
lian secret ballot system. The majority 
of votes cast for a strike was large. 

The company knew the men were en- 
titled to the wage increase they demanded, 
and said so frankly. It also told the men 
it was unable to pay the increase, without 
robbing its stockholders of all wage on 
their investment, unless increased car earn- 
ings could be obtained. 

The Hmployees’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, through its own independent audit of 
the company’s books, was satisfied that 
what the company said was true. Never- 
theless, the men struck. The company will 
be unable to prevent them from striking 
again on Feb, 1, if their January wage in- 
crease is not continued. Contrary state- 
ments are incorrect. Upon this point, as 
upon every other detail of the company’s 
affairs, it welcomes the most searching 
investigation by any impartial organization 
er committee representing the public. 


All the electric company’s employees, 
except the executive officers, are hired 
by the employment office of the Em- 
ployees’ Mutual Benefit Association, 
under its contract with the company. 
All such men, if permanently employed, 
must become members of the Em- 
ployees’ Mutual Benefit Association, 
just as in a “closed shop” of any kind 
all workers must be or become members 
of the unions which supply employees. 

Intervention of a committee of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
was largely responsible for the setitle- 
ment of the recent strike. That asso- 
ciation obtained the views of the men, 
the company and the commission and on 
the evening of the first day of the strike 
induced the company to pay during the 
month of January the increased wages 
asked by the men. The business men’s 
committee in return promised to use its 
best efforts to have the commission ren- 
der a decision by Feb. 1. 

The company says that to prevent a 
renewal of the strike on Feb. 1 the com- 
mission only has to decide whether or 
not the company can afford to pay the 
increased wages out of earnings. If 
the commission says the company ¢an- 
not pay the increase out of its earnings, 
presumably fares will be increased. 

The alternative is for the commission 
to rule that the company has sufficient 
revenue out of which to pay the men an 
additional $460,000 a year. In this 
event the company will continue to pay 
the wage increase. There will be no 
strike as the company, if the decision 
is unfavorable to it, will have the 
privilege of appealing to the courts on 
the grounds that its property is being 
confiscated. 
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Some Columbus Problems Remain 
Unsettled 


Redemption slips, issued to passen- 
gers of the Columbus Railway, Power 
& Light Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
while a straight 5-cent fare was 
charged, are giving the new board of 
directors and officers of the company 
considerable concern. The aggregate 
liability under these redemption prom- 
ises is about $75,000. Passengers are 
filing the slips with the company and 
asking for their money under the 
promise which was made when the re- 
organization was effected recently. 
Representatives of the Federal War 
Labor Board, who visited the city re- 
cently to learn how the company is 
meeting the increased wage problem, 
insist that the redemption slips be 
held in abeyance until the back pay due 
employees is made good. An official 
order from the board touching upon this 
is expected soon. 

Charles E.. Kurtz, president of the 
company, has announced that the di- 
rectors want to redeem the slips, but 
that the attitude of the War Labor 
Board will make delay necessary. He 
has asked the people to be patient and 
has explained that. an attempt will be 
made to arrange to exchange the slips 
for tickets at the old rate of eight 
for a quarter with universal transfers. 

A decision was reached recently to 
the effect that the stockholders at the 
annual meeting will not adopt blanket 
resolutions indorsing the acts of the 
directors. This would put the stock- 
holders on record as not in sympathy 
with some of the recent moves of the 
management that resulted in public 
criticism of the company. ~~ 

Attorneys for some of the stockhold- 
ers are still gathering data to be pre- 
sented in case of future hearings on 
the Slaymaker receivership case. This 
case was left open in order that cer- 
tain features of the management by 
the Clark Management Company may 
be considered further, if necessary. 


Boston Freight Terminal 
Destroyed 


A tank containing more than 2,000,- 
000 gal. of molasses collapsed at Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Jan. 15, killing at least 
_ eleven persons, injuring many others 
and destroying most of the electric 
freight terminal owned by the Boston 
Elevated Railway on Commercial 
Street and operated under lease by the 
Bay State Street Railway and Boston 
& Worcester Street Railway. 

The collapse of the tank sheared, off 
one column and bent two others sup- 
porting the elevated railway structure 
passing the site of the disaster, causing 
the fall of two spans and forcing the 
immediate suspension of traffic on both 
north and south tracks of the rapid 
transit lines connecting the two prin- 
cipal railroad terminals of the city. 

.An elevated train had just passed 
when the disaster occurred... No em- 
ployees of the railway companies lost 


their. lives, but several of the Bay 
State force on the premises were in- 
jured. The Boston company lost. two 
cars, and several other cars are being 
salvaged from the wreckage of mo- 
lasses and building debris which covers 
the district. 

The brick office building of the 
freight terminal escaped with little or 
no injury. It has not been decided 
whether the terminal will be restored, 
as it was established in large measure 
to facilitate the handling of molasses 
from the waterfront to the plant of the 
United States Industrial Alcohol Com- 
pany, Cambridge, active in munitions 
work, 


Fort Collins M. O. Plans Maturing 

The city of Fort Collins, Col., with 
a population of 13,000, at an election 
held on Jan. 7, voted five to one on a 
$100,000 bond issue to purchase the 
local property of the Denver & Interur- 
ban Railroad, referred to in the ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Jan. 25, 


page 204. The railroad went into the 


hands of a receiver last spring. This 
system comprises 7.51 miles of opera- 
tive line, about 5 miles of which are 
within the city. 

The property, consisting of all the 
tracks, both in and out of the city, 
carhouses and considerable other equip- 
ment, is being purchased by the city 
for $75,000, on a junk valuation basis. 
The old cars, although in excellent 
shape, are considered heavy for the 
local conditions and will be sold. A 
portion of the line also is to be junked. 
The 300-kw. rotary converter, formerly 
used, will be sold and replaced by a 
75-kw. motor generator. Four light- 
weight safety cars will be operated in 
place of the old heavy ones. 

An interesting feature in connection 
with financing the purchase is that the 
municipal purchase bonds bearing 5 
per cent will be sold locally in denom- 
inations of $50 and $500. It is the 
intention of those in charge to give 
the bonds the widest possible local dis- 
tribution in order to create a better 
spirit of co-operation among the citi- 
zens. Officers of the city were ad- 
vised by bond dealers that the bonds, 
to be salable on the market at par, 
would have to bear 5% per cent interest. 
One citizen has applied for one-half 
of the issue. 


Expediting Seattle Purchase 


The State Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington has set Feb. 7 for the hearing 
on the appeal in the case to restrain 
the city of Seattle from completing the 
purchase of the railway property of 
the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company. Corporation Counsel 
Walter F. Meier applied for an early 
hearing. In two actions brought in the 
King County Superior Court to prevent 
the completion of the railway purchase, 


the court decided in favor of:the city, 
JOURNAL for Jan. 25, page 201, the i 


and the case was appealed. The ‘con- 
summation of the purchase is awaiting 
the disposition of the friendly court 
proceeding now in progress. 


Twin City President Explains 
Predicament 


Horace Lowry, president of the : 
Twin City Rapid Transit Company, 
addressed a mass meeting at Lake Har- 


‘yiet on Jan. 13 on the railway prob- 


lems before the company in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. He outlined 
frankly the present predicament of the 
company, showing the inability to give 
satisfactory service in a constant ef- 
fort to keep out of a receiver’s hands, 
and the need for a_ cost-of-service 
franchise to insure its maintenance in 
the future. In this connection he said: 


The street car service to-day is admitted- 
ly far below what it has been. It cannot 
be improved under the present conditions. 
With the revenue to-day it is a problem 
to operate the lines on the present reduced - 
service scale. Last year we operated on a 
basis of 2,800,000 car-hours, meaning ac- 


tual time that cars were in operation. The - 


year before the total was 3,500,000 hours. 
Mr. Lowry said that he could not 

suggest a satisfactory fare increase, 

one which would mean sufficient rev- 

enus to operate the lines efficiently. 

This was due, he said, to uncertainty 

as to the actual amount of revenue in- . 
creases to 6, 7 or 8 cents would bring. 

Should the new franchise be adopted 

in which the company would turn over 
all surplus over and above a reason- 

able return on the money invested and 

the cost of depreciation, Mr. Lowry 

‘suggested that 75 per cent should go 

to the city and the remaining 25 per 
cent go to the corporation. The sur- 

plus could be used to allow ultimate 

fare reductions, he declared, and to 
build extensions. In conclusion Mr. 
Lowry said: 


We have no_ secrets. 
always open. 
serve the people. 
to give the men who have money invested 
in a company a reasonable return on their 
investment. 


Our books are 


Our second purpose is 


San Francisco Encroachment Case 
Before Supreme Court 


United States Senator Hiram W. 
Johnson has been requested by the city 
of San Francisco, Cal., to represent it 
as its advocate when the suit of the 
United Railroads against the San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Railway for paralleling 
its tracks on Market Street is heard: 
before the United States Supreme 
Court in Washington in February. 

Mayor Rolph of San Francisco was 
recently quoted as follows: 


Senator Johnson is not only one of the 
nation’s foremost champions of municipal 
ownership. but is a man who always hag 
the interests of San Francisco at heart. He 
has been a loyal friend of the Municipal 
Railway here. Personally I believe the 
city will have just cause for congratulation _ 
if it succeeds in getting him to be its 
spokesman in this suit. 

The suit pending before the United — 
States Supreme Court promises to be 
a major legal combat. While not a part 
of the suit, damages asked against the 
city by the United Railroads for $6,- 
870,130 are indirectly involved. ~~ 


As noted in the ELEctrRIc RAILWAY 


Superior Court recently upheld the 
city’s demurrer in this case, stating 
that any damage resulting to the value 


Our one big purpose is to | 
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of the franchises of. the United Rail- 
roads had arisen as a result of right- 
ful competition by the city and that 
the loss did not constitute a cause of 
action. 


Paris Employees Strike 
Cable dispatches from Paris dated 
Jan. 25 announced that the strike on 
the transportation lines of that city had 
“come to’an end after the government 
had announced it would requisition 
transport facilities. 

The employees of the subway and 

surface railway companies adopted a 
resolution declaring they had decided 
“to respond to the requisition,’ it being 
‘understood that negotiations will be 
opened immediately with the com- 
panies or the government, which has 
substituted itself for them. Work was 
resumed progressively. 

The employees of the Metropolitan 
subway earlier in the day put forward 
these demands: Permanence of work, 
eight hours a day after demobilization, 
an increase in wages of 2 francs daily, 
an annual vacation of twenty-one days 
with pay, a minimum pension of 2000 
francs a year after twenty years of 
service, back pay of 3 francs daily on 
account of the high cost of living from 
Oct. 15, 1917, to July 1, 1918. 


St. Louis Mayor Defended 


Mayor Henry W. Kiel of St. Louis, 
Mo., apparently has as many defenders 
as detractors of his action in settling 
tax matters with the United Railways, 
to which reference has been made be- 
fore in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 
The opposition was quick and loud in 
voicing its protest, but the element that 
is accustomed to withholding its opin- 
ion until it has inquired carefully into 
the merits of such controversies as come 
before it is making its strength felt. A 
resolution of confidence in the Mayor 
adopted by representative business men 
follows: 


We, 
Louis and its prosperity, and in its good 
name for fair and honest dealing with its 
citizens who invest in its public service 
corporations, beg to assure you that we 
most heartily approve of, and thank you 
for, the recent agreement made with the 
United Railways and the spirit which 
actuated you in making it. : 

You have been watchful of the city’s 
interest, with no desire to play the dema- 
gogue or the destroyer of other people’s 
property, and you have made a good, fair, 
honest settlement with the railways. 

We feel you are entitled to and will re- 
ceive the approbation of the people of St. 
Louis. As taxpayers in St. Louis, we are 
- thoroughly content to leave our interests 
in your hands. . 


the undersigned, interested in St. 


For the convenience of the commit- 
tees representing the Board of Alder- 


men and the Chamber of Commerce, 


President Richard McCulloch and Gen- 
eral Counsel T. E. Francis of the United 
Railways, have issued a statement of 
facts in regard to settlement of litiga- 
tion between the company and the city. 
This statement discusses. the mill tax 
litigation, franchise agreements and 
sets forth the reasons for and terms 
of the recent settlement between the 
company and the city. 
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News Notes 


Increase in Wages in San Juan.— 
The board of arbitration has awarded 
motormen and conductors of the Porto 
Rico Railways, Ltd., San Juan, P. R., 
an increases in wages of about 40 per 
cent, in settling the strike which be- 
gan on Thanksgiving’s Day. 


Minor Changes in Oakland Grant.— ° 


The matter of a resettlement fran- 
chise for the San Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal Railways, Oakland, Cal., 


which has been referred to previously - 


from time to time in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, has not yet reached 
a final conclusion. During the last 
month or six weeks the franchise has 
been in the hands of a committee con- 
sisting of officials of the city of Oak- 
land. This board is understood to have 
made a few minor changes in the grant. 
Knoxville Wages Increased.—Train- 
men in the employ of the Knoxville 
Railway & Light Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn., have been granted wage in- 
creases by a decision of the War Labor 
Board. The new wage scale is: 36 
certs for the first six months; 38 cents 
for next three months and 40 cents 
for the time thereafter. The new scale 
will be retroactive from Aug. 3, 1918. 
The old wage scale allowed conductors 
22 to 29 cents an hour according to 
tke length of service with an additional 
2 cents an hour bonus, when the em- 
ployees -worked continuously for twen- 
ty-eight days in the month. 
Arbitration in Washington. — All 
questions in dispute between the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company, 
Washington, D. C., and 700 of its union 
employees, including recognition of the 
union, will be submitted to the National 
War Labor Board for arbitration and 
settlement. In accordance. with the 
terms of a resolution adopted by the 
directors of the company, W. F. Ham, 
president, was willing to proceed at 
once to the discussion of any of the 
questions raised in the contract, but 
the committee of the employees stated 
it was only empowered by the union to 
sign the contract, which had been 
adopted at the recent mass meeting of 
the company’s union employees. 
Governor in Role of Accelerator.—A 
conference between Governor Smith of 
New York and the members of the 
Board of Estimate of New York City 
was held in Mayor Hylan’s office on 
Jan. 25 at which the letter of the 
Public Service Commission to the Gov- 
ernor, complaining of the board’s re- 
fusal to grant appropriations for rapid 
transit work, was thoroughly discussed. 


, Apparently the results of the meeting. 
were not highly satisfactory... The 


Governor, when asked about it, said: 
“There are two sides to the question. 


‘ciation. 
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I can’t make any decision. The only 
thing I can do is to urge both sides to 
stop quarrelling and get together; and 
vote the necessary appropriation to 
finish the subway.” 

Brooklyn Venue Change Allowed.— 
The five officials and the motorman 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit 
Company who were indicted for man- 
slaughter as a result of the wreck in 
the Malbone Street tunnel of the road 
in Brooklyn on Nov. 1 last, when almost 
100 persons were killed, were granted a 
change of venue to Nassau County on 
Jan. 21 by Justice Stephen Callaghan 
of the Supreme Court in Brooklyn. The 
five officials. and the motorman were to 
have been tried on the charge of man- 
slaughter on Jan. 6 last, but the cases 
were postponed when they applied for 
a change of venue. Mineola, where 
the cases will be tried, is easy of access 
from Brooklyn over the Long Island 
Railroad. 


Texas Going In for Regulation.—Sen- 
ator Dorough has introduced a bill in 
the Texas Senate placing all public 
utility corporations, including electric 
railways, under control of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas. This bill is 
arousing strong opposition from Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Houston and. other cities 
of the State that have exercised control 
over their local railways. It is main- 
tained that State control would result 
in unified regulation that would destroy 
the efficiency of the individual systems. 
An amendment has been proposed that 
would not make the bill applicable in 
cities of more than 50,000 population, 
but this amendment does not satisfy 
the opponents of the measure, who want 
the act killed. 


Bill to Protect Women Workers.— 
Assemblyman James H. Caulfield, Jr., 
of Brooklyn, at the request of the 
Women’s Joint Legislative Conference, 
on Jan. 24, introduced a bill in the 
Legislature similar to the one which 
Senator Lockwood offered a few days 
ago regarding the hours of work of 
women on surface, elevated and sub- 
way cars. The measure limits the 
hours of women transportation work- 
ers to nine consecutive hours a day 
and provides for one day’s rest in 
seven and no night work after 10 
o’clock. Certain sanitary facilities are 
made compulsory. It also seeks to 
eliminate the “swings,” and provides 
that the women should be paid from 
the time they report for work, whether 
or not they are immediately sent out 
on “swing.” 


Program of Meeting: 


Southwestern Electrical & Gas 
Association 


Galveston, Tex., has been selected as 
the convention city for the Southwest- 
ern Electrical & Gas Association, ac- 
cording to announcement made by H. S. 
Cooper, Dallas, secretary of the asso- 
The convention will be held 
between April 15 and June 10, the ex- 
act date to be chosen later. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Receivership in Birmingham 


Municipal Attacks Principal Factor in 
Destroying Credit of Railway, Light 
& Power Company 


The Birmingham Railway, Light & 
Power Company, Birmingham, Ala., has 
gone into the hands of Lee C. Bradley 
as receiver. The appointment was 
made by Judge Grubb of the Federal 
Court in that city. This is the third 
property under control of the American 
Cities Company for which a receiver 
has been appointed within the last few 
weeks. The others are the New Or- 
leans Railway & Light Company and 
the Memphis Street Railway. 


PARENT COMPANY FILED PETITION 


The appointment at Birmingham was 
made on the application of the Ameri- 
can Cities Company. The receivership 
was asked in equity to safeguard the 
interests of the bondholders and cred- 
itors of the company. It is not a bank- 
ruptey proceeding. The credit of the 
company has been destroyed largely 
through demands made upon the com- 
pany from the local city administration. 
One of the previous creditors of the 
company on receipt of a recent order 
for goods notified “the company that 
“due to existing. local conditions the 
shipment would not be made unless 
cash was guaranteed.” 

Attached to the receivership applica- 
tion was the resolution of the City Com- 
mission of Birmingham in which it was 
outlined that the company.must meet 
certain fixed requirements in the opera- 
tion of the railway lines. The company 
considered these requirements to be 
unduly burdensome. 

The total bonded indebtedness of the 
company is set out in the.complaint to 
be $16,991,000, which includes $2,000,- 
000 of short-term notes and $1,000,000 
of bonds of the Tidewater Company. 

The company has failed to pay any 
dividends on its common stock since 
1914. In that year 6 per cent was paid. 
A 6 per cent dividend was paid on the 
preferred stock through 1914, but in 
1915 only 3 per cent was paid. In 1916 
and 1917, in addition to the regular 6 
per cent on preferred stock, an addi- 
tional dividend of 1 per cent was paid 
on account of arrears. 


‘DETAILS OF ORGANIZATION 


The Birmingham Railway, Light & 
Power Company was incorporated under 
the laws of Alabama on June 6, 1901, as 
a consolidation of the Birmingham Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company, the 
Birmingham Gas Company and the 
Consolidated Electric Company. About 
86 per cent of the common stock and 
80 per cent of the preferred stock is 
owned by the American Cities Com- 
pany. 

The Birmingham Tidewater Company, 


which is owned by the Birmingham 
Railway, Light & Power Company, was 
incorporated on Sept. 1, 1916, to take 
over the Birmingham Ensley & Besse- 
mer Railway. The Tidewater Company 
was acquired by the Birmingham Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company on Feb. 
26,1917. The capital stock of the Tide- 
water Company is $325,000, with a 
property investment of $1,807,566, and 
a funded debt of $1,500,000. 


Receiver for Providence 


Company Operating All Rhode Island 
Lines Succumbs Under War- 
Time Conditions 
Frank H. Swan, an attorney of 
Providence, R. I., on Jan. 80 was 
appointed temporary receiver of the 
Rhode Island Company, Providence. 
A hearing on the question of making 
the receivership permanent will be 
held on March 4. This action was 
taken by Justice Tanner in the Superior 
Court on petition of John J. Orr, 
Providence, a contractor, whose bill 


of complaint alleges that the company 


owes him $605; that it is unable to 
pay its bills, and is insolvent. 


The affairs of the company have 
been before the public in one form or 
another for the last two or three years. 
War prices on labor and material have 
forced the company to seek aid wher- 
ever it could be found. A special com- 
mission of the last General Assembly 
found conditions desperate. 


The Public Utilities Commission 
authorized a substantial increase in 
fares, but the extra revenue failed 
to cover increasing expenses. Among 
the largest of these expenses was 
an increase granted to employees by 
the War Labor Board. More re- 
cently, as noted on page 247 of this 
issue, the city and State authorities 
decided again to inquire into the affairs 
ot the railway company with a view to 
recommending help for the company. 


The inability of the company to pay 
rentals totaling $147,500 due to the 
United Traction & Electric Company 
on Dec. 24 resulted in the latter com- 
pany making a demand for the pay- 
ment of the same before Jan. 26. This 
matter was satisfactorily compromised, 
however, under an arrangement where- 
by the Rhode Island Company made a 
payment of $100,000 on Jan. 22 and 
was allowed an indefinite period of 
grace in which to pay the remaining 
$47,500. The sums represented pay- 
ments on three leases. 


Still more recently the general treas- 
urer of the State of Rhode Island, as 
required by law, notified the Attorney- 
General of the failure of the company 
to pay its franchise tax approximating 
$125,000 and due on Oct. 1 last. 


000, 


Under proceedings in the New Haven 
dissolution case, the railroad agreed to 
dispose of its electric railways. Federal 
trustees have since administered the 
Rhode Island property. The company 
operates 400 miles of line. 


$22,500,000 Financing 


New Jersey Corporation Outlines Plan 
for Meeting Maturing Obligations, 
Floating Debt and Capital Needs 


The Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey, Newark, N. J., has com- 
pleted plans for comprehensive finan- 
cing. It was necessary to procure $22,- 
500,000 in order to put the corporation 
in a position to meet its collateral 
notes, amounting to $7,500,000 at par, 
maturing on March 1 next; to pay off 
all the other unfunded and floating in- 
debtedness of the corporation, and to 
provide it with sufficient fund for its 
capital requirements for the current 
year. Subject to the approval of the 


shareholders of the corporation, at a_ 


meeting called to consider the plan, 
to be held on Feb. 10, the financing 
has been worked out in the following 
manner: 


The board of directors at its meeting 
on Jan. 28 authorized the creation of an 
issue of 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock to the authorized amount of $50,000,- 
at par, that being the authorized 
amount of the existing capital of the cor- 
poration. he condition of the money mar- 


ket at the present time made it essential - 


to make this stock an 8 per cent stock, in 
order that it might have proper selling 
quality, but it is provided that the corpora- 
tion may, upon proper notice, redeem: so 
much of this authorized issue of preferred 
stock as may from time to time be issued 
and outstanding at 110 per cent of its par 
value. This will serve to protect the cor- 
poration against the permanent existence 
of an 8 per cent preferred stock, should 
zeene conditions return to a normal 
asis. 

When the necessary legal machinery 
shall have been complied with it is pro- 
posed to offer to the existing shareholders 
of the corporation $12,500,000 of gold col- 
lateral three-year 7 per cent notes of the 
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corporation, to be secured by $14,000,000 ~ 


at par of the general mortgage bonds of 


the corporation and $5,000,000 at par of 
the stock of the Public Service Electric 
Company belonging to the corporation. 
These notes are to be offered to the share- 
holders at 98% per cent of their par value, 
and may be-converted into the 8 per cent 
preferred stock of the corporation, at the 
option of the holders thereof, any time prior 
to Dec. 1, 1921. 

A syndicate has been formed by 
Messrs. Drexel & Company, Philadel- 
phia, and Bonbright & Company, Inc., 
New York, which has agreed to take 
such of these notes as may not be 
taken by the shareholders. It is simul- 
taneously proposed to offer to the exist- 
ing shareholders the right to subscribe 
pro rata to $10,000,000 at par of the 


new preferred stock. 


The corporation will thus be entirely 
free from unfunded debt, except as 
to the new collateral gold note issue 
above referred to. It is expected that 
during the life of the notes either all 
or the major portion of them will be 
converted by the holders into the new 
preferred stock. If all are converted 


the corporation will be entirely free 
from unfunded debt, with a large | 


amount of free and available assets 
in its treasury. vn 
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$3,000,000 Loan Approved 


Brooklyn Receiver Authorized by Court 
' to Arrange for This Sum for 
Immediate Use 


Federal Judge Julius M. Mayer on 
Jan. 27 authorized Lindley M. Garrison, 
receiver of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, to borrow $3,000,000 for im- 
mediate use with such resources as he 
has. Judge Mayer said that he would 
appoint EH. Henry Lacombe, retired 
judge of the United States District 
Court, as special master to determine 
‘conditions affecting the issue. 

The chief assets upon which the loan 


. by the receiver can be based is $5,000,- 


000 in 4 per cent refunding first mort- 
gage bonds of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company in its treasury. The 
receiver expressed confidence in his 
ability to meet obligations as they de- 
velop. 

Interest amounting to $539,000 on 
first mortgage bonds of the Brooklyn 
Union Elevated Railroad and the Kings 
County Elevated Railroad, subsidiaries 
of Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
will be due on Feb. 1. A default on this 
interest might lead to a foreclosure suit 
that would jeopardize the dual subway 
contract. 

_ Interest on paper in banks amount- 
ing to $40,000 is past due. The Brook- 


‘lyn Rapid Transit Company has out- 


standing bank loans amounting to $3,- 
800,000. Other interest payments will 
become due soon. A number of lawyers 
representing banks and Mr. Bogue of 
the War Trade Board, which holds $17,- 
000,000 in notes, spoke in behalf of 
these claims. 

The receiver said that it was his in- 
tention to pay interest on loans, but he 
would not renew the loans in a form 
that would make them obligations 
against the receivership. The lawyers 
assented to this and were in agreement 
that their clients would not press the 
receiver to put up additional collateral. 
. Some concern was expressed about 
the effect on existing collateral if the 
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4 per cent Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
bonds in the receiver’s possession are 
put on the market. The receiver said 
he would not take this course without 
giving notice to the creditors. 


Epidemic Effects Earnings 


Operating Ratio for October 
Country Reaches 80 Per Cent, 
Establishing New Record 


for 


The effect of the influenza epidemic 
on the receipts of electric railways is 
plainly shown in the comparative fig- 
ures for October, 1918 and 1917, -made 
public by the information bureau of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

Not only was there a decrease of 
45.43 per cent in the net earnings of 
the companies, but for the first time 
since the association began the pub- 
lication of statistics an actual decrease 
in the operating revenues per mile of 
line was shown. For the United States 
this amounted to 6.74 per cent. At the 
same time operating expenses continued 
to mount, there being an increase of 
18.16 per cent. The consequence was 
an operating ratio for the country of 
80.12, which again establishes a high 
record, the highest preceding operating 
ratio being that for January, 1918, 
which was 73.60 per cent. 


SOME HARDSHIPS SUFFERED 


Thus in 1918 the railways, in addi- 
tion to the adverse conditions brought 
about by the war, were subjected to 
the hardships entailed by the severe 
weather of January, February and 
March, which not only greatly increased 
operating costs but cut down travel as 
well; the large increases in wages 
caused by the decisions of the National 
War Labor Board and an epidemic, 
which as previously stated caused an 
immense falling off in the number of 
passengers carried. 

The Southern District makes the 
worst showing. This was to be ex- 
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pected, however, in view of the viru- 
lence of the influenza in that section of 
the country. Here operating revenue 
decreased 23.19 per cent while net earn- 
ings showed a decrease of 64.55 per 
cent. The operating ratio rose to 81.04 
per cent. For the Western District the 
decrease in operating revenue was 9.07 
per cent, the decrease in net earnings 
48.15 per cent, and the operating ratio 
78.53 per cent. The Eastern District 
showed a 4.21 per cent decrease in op- 
erating revenue, a 42.35 per cent de- 
crease in net earnings, and an operat- 
ing ratio of 80.38 per cent. 


Not So Bap IN SouTH 


If the Southern District had expe- 
rienced the same increase in operating 
expenses as did the Eastern and West- 
ern Districts its net earnings statement 
would have been even worse than it 
was. In the two latter districts the 
increase in operating expenses was 
more than 14 per cent, while in the for- 
mer it amounted to but 5.65 per cent. 
This may in part be accounted for by 
the fact that wage awards of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board have been ef- 
fective in more instances in the East 
and West than in the South. 

How much better showing the re- 
turns for November will indicate is 
problematical. It will be remembered 
that the influenza was active in both 
months and that while it was perhaps at 
its height in October the situation was 
by no means entirely cleared up in 
November. 


UNUSUAL CLASSIFICATION FOLLOWED 


The returns from the city and inter- 
urban electric railway companies, as 
shown in detail in the appended tables, 
have been classified according to the 
following geographical grouping: East- 
ern District—HEast of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio River. 
Southern District—South of the Ohio 
River and East of the Mississippi River. 
Western District—West of the Missis- 
sippi River. 


COMPARISON OF REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS FOR OCTOBER, 1918 AND 1917 


SS Er EEEIEEEEEEEEE En 


United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
Per Mile of Line Per Mile of Line Per Mile of Line Per Mile of Line 
Account Amount, Re In-} Amount, %In-| Amount, % In-| Amount, Ze In- 
October ase| October crease} October srease | October crease 
1918 1918 | 1917 Over 1918 1918 | 1917 | Over 1918 1918 | 1917 | Over 1918 1918 | 1917 Ore 
1917 1917 1917 1917 
erating revenues.......... $8, 492, aa 1,771] $1,899] 46.74) $6,755,750) $1,978] $2,065) ¢4.21; $586,129) $1,176) $1,531|\f23.19 $1,150,669) $1,304) $1, 434) 7207 
etane expenses... Sh 806, eP 419) 1,254) 13. id 5,428,526) 1,590) 1,392) 14.22 474,920 953 902i). 5..65 903,285 1:0 24 89 4 .54 
Netearnings...............> ) "685, biz "352 645 745.48) 1,327,224 388 673|; 42.35 111,209 223 629/764. 65 247,384 280 540 148.16 165 
Operating ratio, per cent..... 1918, 80.12; 1917, 66. 03 1918, 80.38; 1917, 67.41 1918, 81.04; 1917, 58.92 1918, 78.53; 1917, 62.34. 
Ay. No. milesrepresented....| 1918, 4,795; 1917, 4,722 1918, 3,415; 1917, 3,409 1918, 498; 1917, 448 1918, 882; 1917, 865 
COMPANIES REPORTING TAXES 
T 
Operating revenues......... $4,870,077) $1,680} $1,738) 13.34) $3, cet 552 $I, 818} $1,843 Ay 36 $9,648) $546 el Ke a $l, ie 877 $e 361) $1,497) 19.08 
Lee Sete expenses 4,042'564| 1,394] 1,230! 13.33 154,863} 1,536] 1.359) 13.02 9,392) 531 309 a 15. 20 
etearnings.......... ne 827,513 286 508)\t43.70 579,68 282 484 ‘ees 256 15 19988 a oP on 300 tinge 93 
PU BSEBL 1 ae enee a peelatee oe 376,067 130) 121) 7.44 288,963 141 130} 8.46 192 11 t15. 88 86,912 105 100) > 4 
Operating income........... 451,446 156 387/159. 69 290, 726 14] 354,160.17 64 4 96 1583 83 160, "656 195) 476759. a 
Operating ratio, per cent... 1918, 82.98; 1917, 70.77 1918, 84.49; 1917, 73.74 1918, 97.25; 1917, 81.56 1918, 77.96; 1917, 61.52 
Av. No. miles represented. . a 1918, 2,900; 1917, 2,878 1918, 2,055; 1917, 2,050 1918, 18; 1917, 18 . 1918, 827; 1917, 810 


Indicates decteanen 
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Boston Deing Better 


The net earnings of the Boston 
(Mass.) Elevated Railway for Decem- 
ber were only about $150,000 less than 
“eost of service,’ which compares with 
a $500,000 loss in November and near- 
ly $800,000 loss in October. Decem- 
ber’s proportion of dividends was $116,- 

997, which of course means that nothing 
‘was earned toward dividends in the 
month. Charges, however, were very 
nearly covered, for the first month since 
the property has been operated by the 
cublic trustees. 

The receipts and number of revenue 
paying passengers in the six full 
months of public operation are as fol- 
lows: 
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Financial 


News Notes 


Discontinuance Allowed.—The Rail- 
ruad Commission of California has au- 
thorized the Los Angeles & San Diego 
Beach Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., to 
discontinue its railroad service, having 
been shown that receipts from opera- 
tion are insufficient to pay operating 
expenses. 
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the part of the road referred to has 
been run at a loss for the past year, 
due to poor patronage, increased wages 
and taxes which it regards as exces-) 
sive. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Willimantic, the population of which 
has remained practically stationary for 
more than a. decade, has taken the 
matter up. 


Deposit of New Orleans Bonds Asked. 
—The holders of New Orleans Railway 
& Light Company 4% per cent general 
mortgage, gold and other bonds affect- 
ed by the default and receivership are 
invited to deposit their bonds with 
coupons due on Jan. 1, 1919, with the 
New York Trust Company, Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, 
La.; Commercial Trust & Savings Bank 


Fare No. of Bondholders Buy Road.—The right, 6. the Interstate Trust & Banking 
es ee Sao eae ee title, interest and franchise of the Car- Company, New Orleans. Negotiable 
hay ncera. See cents ' i ' r * 3 ss ae x 
August.........., Zeents 1/913'261 —27/360'870 bon Transit Company, Mauch Chunk, certificates of deposit will be issued for 
September. .. Seas Lisson: Ries pe Mei Fa., were sold on Jan. 20 on a second deposited bonds. Application will be 
etober.:. 2: .).), -\\v-cents H F F "i . oe : ‘| > 
November........ zeents 17919914 27'427'340 Mortgage claim of $100,000. Believing wade to list such certificates on the 
December........ 8-cents 2,234,532 27,931,650 the company to be hopelessly involved 


The Boston News Bureau regards the 
improvement as progressive. That 
paper says: 


While the road may soon be able to write 
in black figures the results of operation 
under an §8-cent fare, there is no sound 
basis for the belief that an 8-cent fare will 
very quickly make up any material part of 
the $3,274,467 deficit accumulated in the 
Six months to December, inclusive. Event- 
ually, with materials and operating costs 
generally Jower. 8 cents may yield a good 
surplus. But for the time being the State 
guarantee will be needed. 


Sale Postponed 


Charles J. Finger, Delaware, Ohio, 
receiver of the Columbus, Magnetic 
Springs & Northern Railway, reports 
that the proposed sale by him of the 
property of that railway was postponed 
from Jan. 15 to a date not yet fixed by 
the court. 


the second mortage creditors have been 
agitating for their money for some time 
and the court appointed William Dobbs 
and Grant S. Mushlitz, Mauch Chunk, 
as receivers. The property was bought 


in behalf of the receivers who rep-. 


resent the second mortgage bondhold- 
ers, the purchase price was $5,000, sub- 
ject to the first mortgage of $150,000 
and a number of claims for taxes, 
wages and liens, aggregating $20,000. 


Connecticut Line Threatens Abandon- 
ment.—The Shore Line Electric Rail- 
way, which operates from New London 
north through Norwich, Baltic and 
Willimantic to South Coventry, has 
threatened to discontinue that part of 
the line between Baltic, Willimantic 
and South Coventry unless the present 
General Assembly grants it some meas- 
ure of relief. The company says that 


several stock exchanges where the 
bonds are now listed. 

Philadelphia Company Financing.— 
Shareholders of the Philadelphia .Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., are being asked 
in a circular to send their proxies to 
a committee in order to secure enough 
stock to authorize the carrying out of 
the company’s financial. plan, which 
calls for authorization of a mortgage © 
upon the property to secure $30,000,000 
of bonds which will be used as col- 
lateral for ‘an issue of $15,000,000 of 
6 per cent notes. It is proposed, how- 
ever, to sell only $10,000,000 of these 
notes in the immediate future for re- 
funding purposes. The special meet- 
ing of shareholders will be held on 
Feb. 3. The proxy committee consists 
of Charles Hayden, chairman, Benja- 
min Guinness, Everett B. Swezy and 
Eugene V. R. Thayer. 


Electric Railway Monthly Earnings 


BATON ROUGE 


(LA.) ETECTRIC COMPANY 


GALVESTON-HOUSTON ELECTRIC COMPANY, GALVESTON, TEX. 


Operating 


; Operating Operating Fixed Net Operating Operating Operating Fixed Net 
Period Revenue Expenses Income Charges Income Period Revenue Expenses Income Charges Income 
Im., Nov., "18 $25,505 *$14,785 —- $10,720 $3,976 $6,744 | Im., Nov., 718 $241,487 *$177,525 $63,962 $39.431 $24,531 
Nett 920318 | *9,907 10,611 3,611 7,000 | _Im., Nov., "17 196,272  *122,876 73,396 38,328 35,068 
Peet 261,797 140/016 120,881 46,069 74,812 | 12m., Nov.,’18 2,644,639 *1,795,750 848,889 = 471,119 377,770 
» f 717 -114;867 42/662 72,205 | 12m., Nov.,’17 _—-2,055,027 *1,365,078 689,949 449,166 = 240,783 
BROCKTON & PLYMOUTH STREET RAILWAY, PLYMOUTH, MAss. | HOUGHTON COUNTY TRACTION COMPANY, HOUGHTON, MICH. 
Im., Nov., 718 $6,443 *$9,361 2.91 Im., Nov., 718 $22,838 *$15,411 $7,427 5,078 $2,349 
Im., Nov., *17 8,511 *9/858 "347 Sige). 195353 ea: Mow a7 25,987 _*16,986 9,001 5,075 ‘ 
12m., Nov., 718 104,214 *118,105 +13,891 16.710 +30,601 12m., Nov., 18 322,007 *217,881 104,126 60,285 43,841 
12m., Nov., 17 124,194  *123/997 267 14556 +14'289 | 12m., Nov., °17 341,718  *211,220 ‘130,498 61,465 69,033 
CAPE BRETON ELECTRIC COMPANY, LTD. SYDNEY, N. 8 JACKSONVILLE (88) Tee) COM 
im., Nov., 18 4 : Im., Nov., 18 $90,341 *$70,176 $20,165 = $16,970 $3,195 
tm.” Now" Meee: A eawoe ee peoa8 $5,632 | Im. Nov., "17 60,939 _*42,368 18,571 15,848 : 
12m.” Nov. *18 507951  #362'3a0.  qat’ace Teese 4u888 | 12m., Nov., "18 916,697  *677,588 239,109 «197,881 41,228 
12m., Nov, 17 458,245 293,237 165,008 «78,668 «86,340. | 2m» Nove 117, Sani ertiie RAR aera oie 
COLUMBUS (GA) ELECTRIC COMPANY NORTHERN TEXAS ELECTRIC COMPANY, FORT WORTH, TEX. 
Im., Nov., 18 106,270 * Im., Nov., °18 $216,149 *$153,788 $62,361 $27,967: $$43,976 
lie Nowe 17e eveaee ld Pe AeA TAG eit By 270,510  *144,286 126,224 28,259 = $107,548 
12m; Nov.,’18 1,182,908 *555'575. «627333. aoa'ga7. aay beg | 12m Nov.,"18 2,974,455 *1,864,541 1,109,914 339,454 $885,459 
12m.,Nov.,’17 1,076,629 *408°472 ~—«G68'157 385'B4R ag a'SG | 12m.Nov.,"17 2,470,263 1,399,103 1,071,250 348,390 $742,025 
EASTERN TEXAS ELECTRIC COMPANY, BEAUMONT, TEX. PENSACOLS | Cer mee cae ae re 
Im., Oct.’ Im., Nov., 718 $48,813 *$37,416 $11,397. $8,543 $2,854 
ae ao se $87,837 reel SF DBE BIA OSA Se $86,436 lh Nove, ag 32,129 _* 18,647 13,482 7,825 5,657 
12m.) Oct. 18 ijone'207::"egizeas acute 12,2427 \\. 421,678 | 12m., Nov., 18 490,376 *339,145 151,231 98,458 52,773 
12m., Oct., 17 "928,987 \ASHL642 — Al4'zob '131'955““EggetaatOn Witte NOM “MT tise 442200 slaaRe ame 144162 93,503. « “30,662 
. ; TAMPA (FLA.) ELECTRIC COMPANY sds dart 
EL PASO (TEX.) ELECTRIC COMPANY ‘4 
; Im., Nov.,’ } *$55, 35,649) $5,031) $30,618 
hem Now ve $106,363 *$73,287 | $33,278 $6,820 $26,458 Im. Novi 17 *78°087 £73135 371934 Rc Or 600 
lm. Nove t8 tage ecient 0" 40,199 6,503 33,696 | 12m., Nov., 18 1,046,833 613,757 433,076 61,226 371,850 
12m:, Nov., 17 oan aan ree uae 384,775 80,637 304,138 | 12m., Nov.,"17 1,004,802 559,024 445,778 55,401 390,377 
xen : 302,638 65,835 436,803 2 Includes taxes. + Deficit. + Includes non-operating income. 
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_ Patrons Organize Relief 


Plan to Do What Commission Recom- 
mended But Can’t Do and City 
Has Failed to Do 


Prospects seem to be bright for the 
New York & North Shore Traction 
Company, Roslyn, N. Y., obtaining 
through the concerted and voluntary 
action of its patrons the measure of 
relief from war-time burdens which 
has been withheld from it by the offi- 
cials of the city of New York. 


RESIDENTS TO THE RESCUE 


Residents of the territory through 
which the company operates have 
taken up the matter by enlisting in a 
campaign to induce the. riders volun- 
tarily to pay the company a 7-cent 
fare. The movement appears to be 
becoming cumulative in its effect. Con- 
ductors reported on Jan. 28 that for 
the three days ended Jan. 27 they had 
received on an average 250 7-cent fares 
a day. 

‘Those behind the movement have had 
placards printed calling attention to the 
needs of the company and have had 
these posted in the cars and at con- 
spicuous places along the route to ac- 
quaint strangers with the facts and 
gain adherents to the cause. In the 
localities served by the company peti- 
tions have been prepared requesting 
the authorities to authorize the com- 
pany to collect a 7-cent fare. When 
these petitions have been filled with 
signatures they will be presented to the 
Board of Estimate. i 

The effort of the company to obtain 
additional revenue through a fare in- 
crease was started early in 1917 in an 


Traffic and | transportation 


action before the Public Service Com-. 


mission. Decision was rendered in Jan- 
uary, 1918: The commission held that, 
due to the agreement of the company 
with the city, it was powerless to act 
in the matter. This view of the com- 
mission with respect to its authority 
over fares was later sustained in the 
so-called Rochester case. 


City OrriciaALs LISTEN ATTENTIVELY 


The agitation in favor of an increase 
in fare was continued and carried direct 
to the city officials of New York. In 
consequence, Mayor Hylan, Comptroller 
Craig and Borough President Connelly 
of Queens discussed the case of the 
company in June before a crowd that 
packed the courtroom in Flushing. 

The declared purpose of this meeting 
was to hear whether the public desired 
to pay 7 cents or preferred to have the 
line abandoned. At the close of this 


meeting the ‘question was put to a vote. 


The decision was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the fare increase. Mr. Con- 
nelly explained at this meeting that the 


he 


application of the company was before 
the Board of Estimate because the 
Court of Appeals in the Rochester case 
had ruled that the Public Service Com- 
mission was limited in its rate-making 
powers by the terms of the municipal 
franchise contracts and that an in- 
crease could be obtained only by a modi- 
fication of the franchise by the Board of 
Estimate. Despite their knowledge 
of the situation confronting the com- 
pany and their acquaintance with the 
attitude of the public members of the 
local administration in New York have 


taken no action on the matter. 


COMPANY THREATENS TO SUSPEND 


In September, the company declared 
that operation would cease unless the 
city granted financial relief or posi- 
tively signified its intention to do so 
at an early date. This threat was re- 
newed by the company recently and 
patrons of the railway, convinced that 
the company was entitled to an in- 
crease and fearing that service would be 
suspended, organized to do voluntarily 
what the Public Service Commission 
was powerless to do and what the city 
officials of New York had failed to do 
through inaction. 


New Paper in Buffalo 


The first issue of The Service Spot 
Light, published by the newly organized 
publicity department of the Interna- 
tional Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., was is- 
sued on Jan. 20. The publication is an 
eight-page pamphlet issued every Mon- 


day. The motto of the publication, © 


printed on the first page is “A White 
Light on Open Dealings.” <A feature 
of the publication is “The Transformer” 
page, which contains poems and witty 
paragraphs. 

The Service Spot Light is placed in 
the “Take One” boxes in the cars and 
in the stations along the company’s in- 
terurban lines. The object of the 
pamphlet is to: present to the traveling 
public the company’s side of traction 
problems. 

“Our Hero Gallery” is another fea- 
ture of the publication. Pictures will 
be reproduced from week to week of 
the company’s men in the military serv- 
ice. The interurban and owl schedules 
are published together with a page de- 
voted to “What’s Doing in Buffalo.” 
The public is invited to send the editor 
of the publication the numbers of con- 
ductors and motormen whose acts of 
courtesy should receive publicity. The 
company’s lost and found department 
is featured and space is given to the 
advantages of the International’s inter- 
urban express trains and service. The 
editor. is a prominent Buffalo news- 


paperman. 
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Los Angeles Running Behind 


Commission on Feb. 4 Will Start In- 
quiry of Relief for Los Angeles 
Railway Corporation 


The Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia has set Feb. 4 as the date for 
the beginning of its investigation into 
the affairs of the Los Angeles Railway 
Corporation. The inquiry was asked 
by the company in an effort to devise 
ways and means for meeting its 
financial troubles and its traffic troubles. 
The preliminary hearing will be held 
at the Los Angeles office of the Rail- 
road Commission, and the merits of the 
case will be gone into by E. O. Ed- 
gerton, president of the commission, and 
Commissioners Brundige and Martin. 

Last December the company, after 
vainly striving to find a means to meet 
its financial obligations and preserve 
its standard of service without asking 
for help in the shape of increased fares, 
determined to call in the aid of the 
Railroad Commission. In its petition to 
the commission it set forth that it had 
already taken the matter up with the 
city authorities of Los Angeles and the 
board had recommended certain service 
changes that would result in more eco- 
nomical operation. The company says 
further: 


The company has other suggestions and 
recommendations to make in the way of 
retrenchment and desires the benefit of 
such advice and recommendations as the 
commission may make after careful study 
and investigation. 


The Los Angeles corporation declares 


’ that for some time past it has been sus- 


taining a heavy financial loss because 
of the increase in wages and in cost 
of materials. During the last two 
years, the company says, wages have 
been increased at least 45 per cent, and 
the cost of materials from at least 50 
to 150 per cent, the increase in wages 
alone amounting to $1,200,000 a year. 


TEN MontTHS’ DEFICIT $336,400 


According to exhibits filed by the cor- 
poration, its gross income for the past 
ten months has been $5,548,431 and the 
gross expenses, including operation, de- 
preciation, taxes and interest, $5,744,- 
610, showing $196,178 expenditures in 
excess of revenue. This does not in- 
clude $170,221 sinking fund. With this 
fund added, the total deficit for the last 
ten months will reach $336,400. 


Pittsburgh Service Order 
Suspended 


The Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania has suspended until Feb. 
8 the order of Dec. 10 requiring all 
cars of the Pittsburgh Railways, ex- 
cept summer cars, to be put in condi- 
tion for use. In the meantime a study 
of conditions is to be made and the 
order will be repealed if a decided im- 
provement is shown in the service. Un- 
der the original order thé company 
would have to make repairs to nearly 
200 cars, which it is claimed are un- 
suited for operation. The order as 
now in force requires 1302 cars to 


be put in use. 
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International Railway, Buffalo, Prepared 


Following Investigation Commission Finds City Lines Fully Equipped 
for Service Demands — 


A report of an investigation of traf- 
fic conditions in Buffalo has been sent 
by Chairman Hill of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission for the Second District 
of New York to Mayor Buck and the 
International Railway. The commis- 
sion says the general facilities for ren- 
dering railway service in Buffalo have 
been very substantially improved, and 
that systematic checks which have 
been made of the present service in- 
dicate that the service is reasonably 
satisfactory. 


COMMISSION PoINTS OUT DEFECTS 


The commission in a report made to 
the company on May 22, 1917, pointed 
out defective facilities and made cer- 
tain recommendations. Full compli- 
ance was delayed for various causes 
and the improvements contemplated 
were not effected during the winter 
of 1917-18. This was one of the causes 
of the unsatisfactory service last 
winter, which was aggravated by un- 
usually severe weather conditions. 

The report now forwarded to Mayor 
Buck and the railway by Chairman Hill 
makes further recommendations to in- 
sure good service in Buffalo this winter. 

The commission found that one of 
the important causes of the poor serv- 
ice last winter was insufficient num- 
ber of cars, principally owing to the 
large number out of service, damaged 
and crippled, also the practical break- 
dewn of the mechanical equipment. On 
Feb. 21, 1918, there were 276 or 42.3 
per cent of the cars out of service, 
damaged or crippled. Inadequate and 
unsatisfactory service followed, espe- 
cially during rush hours. The com- 
pany lost forty-five cars by fire in April 
and two were retired. The company 
since that time has, received 130 new 
ears of which 127 have been assigned 
to the Buffalo service, so that at pres- 
ent there are assigned to the city serv- 
ice 732 cars, a net increase at present, 
compared with last year, of \eighty 
cars. On Nov. 5 there were 11 
out of service or 15.2 per cent of 
assigned equipment. 


SHOP FACILITIES INCREASED 


Increased shop facilities and im- 
proved methods justify the estimate of 
the company that 660 cars are avail- 
able for service in Buffalo. The win- 
ter’s schedule requires 620 cars, and 
allowing 10 per cent for cripples and 
overhaul there will be 659 cars avail- 
able to meet the city’s requirements, or 
thirty-nine more cars than required. 

As far as the number of cars is con- 


cerned, the report states that the com-~ 


pany seems to be reasonably equipped 
for the present winter’s operations. 
This improved condition is due in a 
great measure to the improvements in 
shops, carhouses and mechanical equip- 
ment brought about by compliance with 
the recommendations of the commis- 
sion, including rearrangements and ad- 


ditions of facilities in the Cold Springs 
shop, appliances added in the car- 
houses, complete reorganization of the 
mechanical department and an improve- 
ment in standard of car maintenance. 
Shortage of cars prevented lack of 
seating capacity last winter during 
rush hours. To improve this condi- 
tion the report says: ' 


The company is making schedules on 
basis that, during each fifteen minutes in- 
terval of the rush hours, the number of 
passengers carried past a given point shall 
not exceed the seating capacity furnished 
by more than 50 per cent. While the com- 
mission does not believe it advisable at this 
time to establish a precedent by aproval 
of this basis, yet in some other cities the 
basis of 50 per cent of standing pas- 


sengers is exceeded and it is believed that- 


if cars required by a schedule on this basis 
are run on schedule regularity that the 
people of Buffalo will receive a materially 
improved: service over that furnished. last 
winter, and one which can be properly clas- 
sified as reasonable. 


The report decides not to recommend 
a resumption of discontinued night 
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service at the present time. The com- 
pany is to be allowed further trial of 
the present night service schedules. __ 

Following the commission’s recom- 
mendations, 848 cars have been equip- 
ped with the modern system of forced — 
draft hot air heating and ventilation © 
and 127 new.cars are likewise equipped. — 
The work of equipping the remaining — 
262 cars has been delayed by reason — 
of the company’s inability to secure 
materials, even if its financial condition ~ 
would permit. Defects in lighting have 
been remedied. _ 

The railway has added five modern 
sweepers and the snow fighting equip- 
ment has been overhauled and necessary 
repairs made. This equipment is con- 
sidered sufficient and in proper shape, 
if efficiently utilized, to keep the tracks 
in condition for service run on sched- 
ule regularity except perhaps in ex- 
treme and unusually severe storms, and 
in such cases the duration of inter- 
ference with operation should be lim- 
ited. 

The commission says that the com- 
pany is properly equipped with power 
for this winter’s operations. 


Houston Must Have More 


Review of Fare Relief Case Which Had Its Beginning Last June— 
City Commission Decision Recalled — 


The Houston (Tex.) Electric Com- 
pany is facing financial collapse, ac- 
cording to David Daly, general man- 
ager, in an appeal to the public for sup- 
port of the company’s efforts to secure 
a 6-cent fare. Mr. Daly said: 


The problems facing this company and 
the disaster which it is struggling to avert 
are bad enough, viewed only from the 
standpoint of the company, but it is not 
alone the company that is involved, for 
the breaking down of the transportation 
system would mean a blow to the develop- 
ment of Houston. Our problem is at once 
the problem of every citizen and taxpayer 
in Houston. 

The Houston Electric Company has long 
since reached the point where it costs more 
than 5 cents to furnish a ride. If the 
company is to live and furnish service to 
the people of Houston, it must have an 


increase in fares. That it can continue 


indefinitely to do business at a loss is - 


obviously impossible. 

In an election held in November we were 
denied an increase in fares. The point 
was made against us that the public had 
not been furnished sufficient information as 
to the value of our property. In order to 
meet this criticism and as a part of the 
plan to get this increased fare, which the 
company must have, we have arranged to 
have a valuation of our property made at 


Last September, fol- 
an exhaustive investigation of 


enacted a city ordinance au- 
the company to charge a fare 
ts with half-fare tickets for 
aud students. Upon petition 
equired number of taxpayers, 
Commission then suspended 


this ordipance and submitted it to the 


people for ratification under the refer- 

endum provision of the city charter. - 
At this election, held on Nov. 5, last, the 

ordinance was defeated. Members of 

the City Commission considered the re- 

sults of this election as instructions on 

the fare question and the ordinance was 

repealed, and another enacted fixing the 

fare at 5 cents. 


CASE CARRIED TO CoURT 


The next move made by the traction 
company was the filing of a suit in the 
Sixty-first District Court asking for 
an injunction to restrain the city from 
enforcing the 5-cent fare ordinance. 
The company in its petition to the 
court, which was referred to in the 
ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Jan. 25, 
page 208, asked that the city be en- 
joined from interfering with the com- 
pany in collecting the 6-cent fare 
provided in the ordinance passed 
on Sept. 19 and preventing it from dele- 
gating its rate-making powers to 
any other authority. The company 
contended that rate-making is a legisla- 
tive function, which under’ the 
charter granted the city of Houston - 
by the Legislature in 1905 was 
specifically delegated to the governing 
body of the city of: Houston, which in 
fact is the Mayor and City Commission. 
It was further contended that the city 
is without authority to re-delegate this 
power and that therefore the action of 
the commission in submitting to the 
people for ratification the 6-cent fare 
ordinance was null and void and that 
this ordinance is still in effect. °° — 

The pleading, with numerous exhibits. 
attached, recites a history of the com- 
pany’s negotiations with the city for 
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an increase in fares beginning in June, 
1918. It is shown that while the peti- 
tion for an increase in fare was pend- 
ing the War Labor Board made a rul- 
ing requiring still further increase in 
wages amounting to approximately 
$100,000 a year, and that the company 
amended its original petition by asking 
for a 7-cent fare in order to enable it 
to grant this further increase in wages 
to employees. Acting in good faith in 
accord with the city ordinance of Sept. 
19, the company granted increased 
wages to its employees, which it was 
wholly unable to do and earn a fair 
and just return upon its investment. 

Final hearing on the company’s’ pe- 
tition will be postponed pending a re- 
port from the board of engineers ap- 
pointed to make valuation of the com- 
pany’s properties. 


Receiver Wants Citizens to Help 

James E. West, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America, has 
written to Lindley M. Garrison, re- 
ceiver of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid 
Transit Company, suggesting that the 
receiver “organize a small citizens’ 
committee among those who use each 
of the various divisions of the lines in 
receivership, to serve without compen- 
sation as advisers to you with reference 
te improvement in service.” 

Mr. West said that he was convinced 
“that men-and women of ability would 
gladly enter into the spirit of such a 
scheme and render you valuable serv- 
ice, not primarily to increase the 
dividends of the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, but to give the public 
better service, and this course would 
mean increased dividends in the long 
run. Certainly it would serve as a 
clearing house for the consideration of 
the merits of various complaints ‘and 
suggestions which will be made to 
you.” 

Mr. Garrison wrote to Mr. West im- 


mediately accepting the suggestion, 


but in somewhat different form from 
that in which it was made. In his 
letter Mr. Garrison’ said: 


I do not think it would be desirable for 
me to organize the citizens’ committee of 
which you speak, but I would be very glad 
if such a committee should be organized. 
I am extremely desirous of rendering the 
very best service with the facilities under 
my control, and I recognize the benefit of 
‘sensible and well-meaning advice from 
every source, and I have no doubt that 
such a committee as you speak of would 
be of great use to me in the proper execu- 
tion of my duties. May I venture to sug- 
gest that you set about organizing a com- 
mittee for that purpose, and I assure you 
that I will work in the fullest co-operation 
with you and with such committee. 


Six Cents in Springfield . 
The Public Service Commission of 
Missouri on Jan. 22 advised the Spring- 
field Traction Company that it had 
granted the company’s application for 
an increase of passenger fares from 5 
cents to 6 cents, effective on Feb. 1. 
The additional fare was recommended 
some time ago by a citizens’ committee 
headed by J judge John T. Sturgis, pre- 
siding judge of the Springfield Court 
of Appeals. It was approved by the 
City Commissioners. 


The increase in the fare followed a 
demand on the part of the railway em- 
ployees for increased pay as motormen 
and conductors. A few weeks prior to 
this demand an increase of 20 per cent 
had been granted, but the men held 
that this increase was.not in keeping 
with war-time cost of living. A change 
in the working hours was also sought 
in order that the men would work only 
nine hours a day. 

Effective at the same time the in- 
creased fare is authorized, the men will 
receive an increase of wages amounting 
to about 43 per cent. The total in- 
crease will increase the payroll of the 
company from $95,000 to about $175,- 
000 a year. The men will now receive 
386 cents to 40 cents an hour. The in- 
stallation of pay-as-you-enter cars will 
enable the company to operate the 
street cars with practically the same 
force it now has. One man will be as- 
signed to each car. 

There is no change in the transfer 
system. Children’s fares will be 3 
cents. The new fare will be effective 
for a period of six months. 

The matter has been carried to a 
satisfactory settlement through the 
cordial co-operation of the citizens as 
reflected in the attitude of the commit- 
tee appointed from among them. This 
committee’s activities were referred to 
in the ELectTRIic RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Noy. 30, page 988. 


‘Transportation 


News Notes 


Board of Trade Convinced.—The 
Louisville (Ky.) Board of Trade is 
said to favor a 6-cent fare after in- 
vestigating the condition of the Louis- 
ville Railway as shown by its earnings 
and operating costs for 1918. 

Proposed Increase Suspended. eaThe 
application of the East St. Louis (IIl.) 


‘Railway to increase rates in East St. 


Louis has been suspended until July 20, 
1919, by the Public Service Commission 
of Illinois. The company is now 
charging 6 cents. 

Skip Stops Go in St. Louis.—The 
skip-stop system of operation put into 
effect by the United Railways, St. 
Louis, Mo., on Sept. 22, 1918, as a fuel 
conservation measure, has been ordered 
eliminated by the Public Service Com- 
mission of Missouri. The order also 
affects St. Joseph and Springfield. 

Rhode Island Hearing Again Post- 
Poned.—The Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island has postponed from Jan. 27 to 
Feb. 14 the hearing before it on the 
appeal of the towns of Warwick, North 
Providence, East Providence, Johns- 


town and the city of Cranston from the | 


decision of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion in granting the Rhode Island Com- 


‘pany permission to increase fares. 


Organizing Its Own Express System. 
—The Illinois Traction System, Peoria, 
Ill., is perfecting plans to organize an 
express company to operate over the 
400 miles of its lines. The tariff sched- 
ules are being prepared for filing with 
the Public Service Commission of III- 
inois. No express shipments have 
been handled over the Illinois Traction 
System ‘since the American Railway 
Express contract expired. 


Schenectady Tariff Further Suspend- 
ed.--The Public Service Commission 
for the Second District of New York 
has passed an order further suspend- 
ing to and including Feb. 28 operation 
of the new schedule of passenger rates 
on all divisions of the Schenectady Rail- 
way, the investigation of the reason- 
ableness of the increased fares not hav- 
ing been concluded by the commission. 
The suspension order previously in 
force expired on Jan. 30. 


Objects to Service Order.—The St. 
Paul (Minn.) City Railway, included 
in the system of the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company, went into Federal 
Court on Jan. 23 and procured an or- 
der from Judge Wilbur F. Booth, re- 
straining the city from invoking man- 
damus proceedings to force the rail- 
way to comply with the service or- 
dinance adopted by the City Council 
on Jan. 28, 1918. The petition of the 
company asks for a temporary injunc- 
tion against the city, pending a hear- 
ing on a permanent injunction. 


Rochester-Syracuse Rates Restored. 


-—The Rochester & Syracuse Railroad 


under special permission of the Public 
Service Commission for the Second Dis- 
trict will restore joint one-way fares 
in effect prior to Nov. 24 from Clyde, 
East Rochester, Fairport, Jordan, 
Lyons, Macedon, Memphis, Newark, 
Palmyra, Port Byron, Port Gibson, 
Rochester, Savannah, Warner and 
Weedsport to Auburn, Baldwinsville, 
Fulton, Minetto, Oswego and Phoenix 
on the Empire State Railroad. Reduc- 
tions are effected. 


Freight Service Between Canton and 
Detroit.—Through freight service has 
been established by the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company between 
Canton, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. Be- 
ginning on Jan. 27 cars. will be operated 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday of 
each week until the volume of business 
warrants more frequent trips. The 
cars will start from each end of the 
line in the evening, thus making the 
greater part of the trips at night. 
Operation will be over the line of the 
Lake Shore Electric Railway. 


Rate Appeal Matter Undecided.—At 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
League of Municipalities held at the 
Municipal Building, Trenton, N. J., on 
Jan. 22 the matter of appealing to the 
United States Supreme Court the right 
of the Board of Public Utilities Com- 
missioners of New Jersey to abrogate 
municipal franchise contraets was thor- 
oughly discussed. It was decided to 
refer the matter of appealing the Pub- 
lic Service Railway rate case to the 
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League’s legal advisory committee. The 
committee will *make a report on it 
later. 

Fare Boxes in Washington.—On 
Jan. 26, cars of the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue line of the Capital Traction Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., were equipped 
with coin-registering fare boxes. It is 
the purpose of the company to com- 
plete the equipment of all its cars with 
these boxes as soon as they can be 
obtained. The conductors have been 
instructed to give passengers, requiring 
it, the exact change for any amount up 
to $2. The Washington Railway & 
Electric Company also installed fare 
boxes and the prepayment method of 


-collection on Jan. 26. Both companies 


advertised the change extensively in 
the daily papers. 

Des Moines Fare Hearing Feb. 3.— 
Judge Martin J. Wade has notified city 
officials, the Des Moines (Iowa) City 
Railway, the Harris Trust & Savings 
Company, and the North American 
Construction Company that he will 
hear the petition of the Des Moines 
City Railway for an increased fare on 
Feb. 3. According to Judge Wade 
the hearing will be only on the con- 
struction of the terms of the fran- 
chise secured three years ago by the 
City Railway. The company is in the 
hands of a receiver. It carried its 
case to the court after failing to obtain 
some measure of relief from the city 
from burdens that had become to 
onerous for it to bear. 

Special I. T. S. Commuter Rates.— 
The Illinois Traction System, Peoria, 
Ill., is contemplating a special tariff 
for the convenience of commuters who 
regularly use the lines between stated 
points. This tariff, which will probably 
be put in effect within the next thirty 
days, will affect the rate between points 
where the one-way fare is between 15 
cents and 90 cents. It will provide for 
a 20-mile ride commuter’s book at a 
discount of 10 per cent; a forty-ride 
book at a discount of 20 per cent; and 
a fifty-two-ride book which will reduce 
the fare to slightly below 2 cents per 
mile. The books will be limited to use 
of the purchaser within the calendar 
month in which issued. 


Indiana Commission Denies Fare 
Advance.—The Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana has denied the petition 
of the Hammond, Whiting & East Chi- 
cago Traction Company, Chicago, IIl., 
for an increase in fare from 5 cents to 
The company filed its peti- 
tion last August. According to the 
commission the company is earning 
9.03 per cent on $1,168,145, which sum 
the commission found to be the repro- 
duction value of the property. The 
figure represents a valuation of ap- 
proximately $30,000 a mile. The com- 
mission estimated that net revenue for 
1919 would be $121,029. The commis- 
sion engineers found the book value of 
the company to be $2,762,746. 


Dayton Fare Concessions Unsatis- 
factory.—It is rumored that the rail- 
ways of Dayton, Ohio, will reject the 
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offer of the City Commission for a 
straight 5-cent fare. Officers say that 
the proposed means of relief will be of 
nc benefit to them, particularly as 
there is nothing to prevent the whole- 
sale purchase of tickets at the old rate, 
should the new ordinance be passed. 
The City Commission has, however, 
now amended the ordinance in such a 
way that tickets will be void when it 
goes into effect, but a bureau must be 
established to take over the tickets at 
cost. One section of the ordinance was 
rewritten to make it plain that the 
new grant is only a temporary measure. 
The companies have ten days within 
which to accept the ordinance. 


A. E. & C. Wants Illinois Commis- 
sion Restrained—The Aurora, Elgin & 
Chicago Railroad, Wheaton, Ill, has 
brought suit to enjoin the Public Util- 
ities Commission of Illinois from en- 
forcing its maximum fare ruling of 2 
cents a mile, pointing out that Judge 
Landis held that other electric lines 
operating in Illinois could charge 3 
cents a mile. It is alleged that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission set 
the rate for electric roads during the 
war at 2.4 cents per mile, but that the 
Public Utilities Commission of Illinois 
continued the 2-cent fare on the 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad and 
that the Supreme Court of Illinois up- 
held its power to do so. 
action is similar to others in Illinois 
to which reference has been made at 
length previously in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL. 


Four-Cent-a-Mile Rate in Effect.— 
Increased passenger rates went into ef- 
fect on Jan. 28 on the Southern New 
York Power & Railroad Corporation’s 
road between Mohawk and Oneonta, un- 
der the recent decision of the Public 
Service Commission for the Second Dis- 
trict. The order permitting the in- 
crease from 8 cents to 4 cents a mile 
is on the understanding that applica- 
tion to reopen the order may be made 
when reasons for the increase in fare 
no longer exist. The mileage book 
rate is to be increased from 38 cents, 
te 83 cents a mile. New rates do not 


apply in Oneonta and between Oneonta 


and Junction and between Herkimer 
and Mohawk over the New York State 
Railways’ tracks. The decision of the 
Commission in this case was reviewed 
in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Jan. 11, page 116. 


Mr. Ross Retained in Birmingham.— 
I. W. Ross, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Tuscaloosa Rail- 
way & Utilities Company, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., has been retained by the City 
Commission of Birmingham, Ala., to 
report on the financial status and op- 
erating and physical condition of the 
Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company. 
made Mr. Ross said that he had not 
been advised and did not know what 
use the city intended to make of the 
information he was gathering and that 
he was not interested in that feature 
of the matter. In this connection he 


The present _ 


In-a statement which he - 


is quoted as follows: “I am only tem- 
porarily in Birmingham for the purpose 


of collecting information and turning 


it over to the city authorities. This’ 
information will consist primarily of 
statistical data which I am obtaining 
with the co-operation of the Birming- 
ham Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany.” ; : 

Wants Interchangeable 
Abolished. — The receiver for the 


Buffalo & Lackawanna Traction Com- | 


pany, Buffalo, N. Y., has applied to the 
City Council of Buffalo for permission 
to abolish interchangeable transfers 
with the International Railway. It is 
pointed out that by abolishing these 
transfers, the company would be able 
to increase its revenue by almost $1,600 
a month. The Council “received and 
filed” the company’s request and has 
promised to make an investigation. The 
company operates from a terminal in 
the heart of the retail business section 
of the city to the city line of Lacka- 
wanna. It accepts transfers from the 
local lines of the International Rail- 
way and issues transfers to the In- 
ternational lines. The property is be- 
ing run at a deficit and the receiver 
told the Council that unless the com- 
pany is allowed to increase its income 
through higher fares or other means, 
he will be forced to apply to abandon 
the route. 


Booklets Review New York Fare Ap- 


peals.—A_ recapitulation of the argu-. 


ments used by the New York Railways 
and. the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company in support of their applica- 
tions for increased fares and in op- 
position to municipal operation is con- 
tained in two booklets sent out and 
signed by Theodore P. Shonts, presi- 
dent of the companies. One is en- 
titled, “Your Subways: A statement of 
the Facts About the Partnership Be- 
tween the City and the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company,” and the other 
is called “Your Street Car Service: A 
Statement of the Facts About the Sit- 
uation of the New York Railways Com- 
pany.” In the railways booklet the 


statement is made that the New York 


Railways is on the verge of a receiver- 
ship; that the company is not over- 
capitalized; that it is economically oper- 
ated and that it has never paid a divi- 
dend on its stock. With respect to 
the Interborough Rapid: Transit Com- 
pany the situation is presented briefly 
as follows: The city of New York is 
facing deficits amounting probably 
from $13,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year 
on the operation under 5-cent fare of 
the dual subway system. Owing to 
abnormal costs for labor, materials, 
and supplies, taxes, etc., due to condi- 
tions produced by the war, the system 
is not now earning the preferential 
payments to be made from operating 
revenue to the companies. These pay- 


ments are cumulative, with interest — 
compounded semi-annually. The ques- 
‘tion which the company asks»is: Shall — 


the situation be met by higher fares 
or additional taxation? 
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'W. C. Sparks Elected 


Vice-President of Rockford & Interur- 
ban Railway Made President of the 
Illinois Electric Railway Association 


_ W. C. Sparks, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Rockford & Inter- 
urban Railway, Rockford, Ill., was 
elected president of the Illinois Elec- 
tric Railway Association at the annual 

- meeting held in Chicago on Jan. 17. 

Mr. Sparks has been actively con- 
nected in the electric railway field for 
the last seventeen years, and has been 
identified with his present company for 
eight years. He was graduated from 
the civil engineering school of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana in 1900, and imme- 
diately entered government service in 
the Philippines, where he remained for 
nearly two years. Upon returning from 
the Philippines he entered the engi- 
neering department of the Union Trac- 
tion Company of Indiana, and was chief 
engineer of that company when he re- 
signed in 1910 to become general man- 
ager of the Rockford & Interurban Rail- 
way Company. He was in addition 
made vice-president of this company in 
1916. : 

While with the Union Traction Com- 
pany of Indiana, Mr. Sparks was active 
in the Central Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, and since his present connec- 
tion with the Rockford & Interurban 
Railway he has for many years been 
active on legislative and executive 
committees of the Illinois Association. 
The company of which Mr. Sparks is 
now vice-president and general man- 
ager operates more than 100 miles of 

_ interurban lines, doing an extensive 
passenger, freight and express business. 


It is a subsidiary of the Union Rail-. 


way, Gas & Electric Company. 


A Prophecy Becomes Fact 


James F. Shaw, of Knauth, Nachod 
& Kuhne, New York, N. Y., investment 
bankers, and former president of the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, was interviewed by the Wall 
Street Journal in its issue of Jan. 13 
on the traction situation in New York. 
Mr. Shaw says that the bottom has 
been scraped in that city. He then is 
quoted in part as follows: 


_ The worst that can happen has already 
happened. It is not conceivable that the 
city administration can or will in the long 
run deny to the companies an increase in 
rates. The city has too heavy an invest- 
ment in the enterprise deliberately to wreck 
it and I am willing to predict that even 
* if politics have to be adjourned, an increase 
in fares will be forthcoming in the not 
distant future. 


_ Mr. Shaw referred to statements made 
by him as far back as 1910 about the in- 
adequacy of the nickel fare to show 
more than a 3 or 4 per cent return on 
the cost to reproduce the property of 


Mention 


the old Metropolitan Street Railway, 
now the New York Railways, not tak- 
ing into consideration the expenditure 
for organization and obsolescence. 


Mr. Royce Made Manager 


New B. R. T. Official Who Replaces 
Colonel Williams Is a Practical 
Operating Official 


Frederick P. Royce, a member of the 
Stone & Webster organization, Boston, 
has been ‘appointed general manager 
for the receiver of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. Mr. Royce will take 
up his new work by Jan. 31, will be 
in full charge under the receiver of all 


F. P. ROYCE 


matters pertaining to operation and 
will take the place of Col. Timothy S. 
Williams, president of the company, 
who, at his own request, will be re- 
lieved of all responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the system. The new 
manager will have the same relation 
toward Mr. Garrison, the receiver, as the 
chief of staff when Mr. Garrison was 
Secretary of War. His duties will be 
to investigate different matters and do 
everything possible to bring about a 
better condition of affairs in the opera- 
tion of the various lines. 

Mr. Royce has had a wide experi- 
ence with his firm in all branches of 
administration, including construction 
work, investigation and analysis of 
public utility situations, the prepara- 
tion and carrying out of financial 
plans, the direction of local operating 
managers and the maintaining of sat- 
isfactory relations with the public 
served. He is in a position to bring 
to bear on the problems of the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company the varied 
knowledge the Stone & Webster or- 
ganization has acquired through its 
many years of city railway manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Royce was born in Newton, Mass., 
on Oct. 5, 1858. He attended the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 


since 1890 has been associated contin- 
uously with the electrical and public 
utilities interests, in charge of operat- - 
ing and construction matters. For 
several years he was the head admin- 
istrative officer for an important group 
of public utilities companies in Mas- 
sachusetts and in 1909 became one of 
the leading men in the Stone & Web- 
ster organization of Boston. In addi- 
tion to being a vice-president of the 
Stone & Webster Management Associa- 
tion, Inc., he is a director of the Ameri- 
can Pneumatic Service Company, Lam- 
scn Consolidated Store Service Com- 
pany, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Company, Concord (Mass.) Electric 
Company, Paducah Traction & Light 
Company, Houghton County Electric 
Light Company, Blackstone Valley Gas 
& Electric Company, Haverhill Gas 
Light Company and Fall River Gas 
Works. 


New I. T. S. Appointments 


New appointments by the Illinois 
Traction System during the week ended 
Jan. 25 are as follows: 

J. I. Catherman, engineer of main- 
tenance of way, Springfield. 

A. S. Bergschneider, superintendent 
of transportation, Springfield. 

A. McNeil, superintendent, Decatur. 

Henry C. Leutert, general agent, St. 
Louis. 

James J. Dooley, traveling freight 
and passenger agent, St. Louis. 

F, J. Blaicher, contracting agent, St. 
Louis. 

W. M. Long, traveling freight and 
passenger agent, Peoria. 

C. E. McGuire, general agent, Deca- 
tur. 

H. H. Happe, city freight and passen- 
ger agent, Springfield. 

K. L. McKee, general agent, Spring- 
field. 


George Palm has been appointed 
general manager and purchasing agent 
of the Southern Cambria Railway, 
Johnstown, Pa., to succeed C. A. 
Houghton, 

J. A. Trawick, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Appalachian Power Com- 
pany, Bluefield, W. Va., has been elected 
president of the company to succeed 
R. C. Morse. 


R. Broadwater, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Traction Company, 
Sisterville, W. Va., has been elected 
president of the company to succeed H. 
W. McCoy. 

K. K. Garrett has been appointed 
manager and purchasing agent of the 
Hanover & McSherrystown Street Rail- 
way, Hanover, Pa., to succeed EH. H. 
Ramsbotham. 


Curnal Fox has been appointed mas- 


ter mechanic of the Chambersburg, 


Greencastle & Waynesboro Street 
Railway, Waynesboro, Pa., to succeed 
William Sheldon. 

S. H. J. Reid has been appointed sec- 
retary, treasurer and general freight 
and passenger agent of the Brantford 
(Ont.) Municipal Railway to succeed 
John Creasser. 
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Paul McKay has been appointed sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Spokane 
._ & Inland Empire Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., to succeed 
W. G. Davidson. 

C. Bibby, secretary of the Sudbury, 
Copper Cliff & Suburban Electric Rail- 
way, Sudbury, Ont., has also been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the company to 
succeed L. O’Connor. 


George K. Hyde has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Toronto & 
York Radial Railway and the Schom- 
berg & Aurora Railway, Toronto, Ont., 
to succeed Walter C. Douse. 


A Nevin Pomeroy has been elected 
vice-president of the Chambersburg & 
Shippensburg Railway, Chambersburg, 
Pa., to succeed C. P. Miller, who still 
retains the position of treasurer, 


Charles Basse has been appointed 
auditor of the Arkansas Valley Inter- 
urban Railway, with headquarters at 
Wichita, Kan., vice H. M. Dobbins, re- 
signed to engage in other business. 


Harry S. Calvert, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Westmoreland 
County Railway, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
also been appointed treasurer of the 
company to succeed Joseph G. Vilsack. 


Charles B. Attlesey has been ap- 
pointed acting division superintendent 
at the Ninth Avenue depot of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, to succeed the late Henry Muel- 
ler. 


M. H. McLean, ee of the Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Company, Chicago, 
Ili., has been elected a vice-president 
of the Des Moines City Railway and 
the Inter-Urban Railway, Des Moines, 
Towa. 


E. R. Heiny has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Arkansas Valley 
Interurban Railway with headquarters 
at Wichita, Kan., vice Charles A. Stan- 
ley, resigned to accept services else- 
where. 


Francis Tingley has been appointed 
superintendent of construction of the 
Altoona & Logan Valley Electric Rail- 
way to succeed F. D. Hain, who some 
time ago was appointed engineer of 
the city of Altoona. 

R. J. Semsch, local auditor of the 
Wisconsin Railway, Light & Power 
Company at La Crosse, Wis., has been 
aypointed chief clerk to the general 
manager, in charge of the La Crosse 
office. This position is a new one. 


Alba H. Warren, formerly manager 
of the Galveston (Tex.) Electric Com- 
pany, a Stone & Webster property, has 
been transferred to El Paso, where he 
has been made manager of the El Paso 
Traction Company, also owned and op- 
erated by Stone & Webster. 


J. D. Callery, formerly one of the 
receivers of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Rail- 
weys, and chairman of the board of 
the Philadelphia Company, has been 
elected vice-president of the Beaver 
Valley Traction Company, New Brigh- 
ton, Pa., to succeed J. H. Reed. 

Josiah M. Billing, who has been chief 
elerk in the office of the Montgomery 


Light & Water Power Company, Mont-. 


gomery, Ala., for some time, has been 
promoted to "the position of secretary 
and treasurer of the Athens Railway & 
Electric Company, Athens, Ga. — 


Albert McNeil, who has been chief 
dispatcher for the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem at Decatur, IIl., for the last seven 
years, has been made superintendent 
of the lines of the company in that 
city to succeed A. S. Bergschneider, 
transferred to Springfield. 


A. S. Bergschneider, who has been 
superintendent of the Illinois Traction 
System at Decatur, Ill, for a number 
of years, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of transportation of the com- 
pany with offices in Springfield. He 
succeeds F. R. Edmonston, who has 
gone to the Wabash Railway at Mo- 
berly, Mo. 

Alexander Shapiro, who for the last 
four and one-half years has been con- 
nected with the secretary’s office of 
the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation as research assistant and sta- 
tistician, has been forced to resign on 
account of ill health. He has been un- 
dergoing a rest cure and is reported 
to be recovering rapidly. 


Lieut. W. T. Waters, Jr., advertising 
manager of the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., and edi- 
tor of Here We Are, published by that 
company, is back in America after a 
leng stay in France. Lieutenant Wa- 
ters, it is expected, will resign from 
the: service soon and return to the 
company in his former capacity. 

Paul Stark has been appointed audi- 
tor of the Eastern Wisconsin Electric 
Company, with headquarters at She- 
boygan, Wis., to succeed William E. 
McGovern, who resigned to undertake 
government work at Washington in the 
late summer. Mr. Stark was formerly 
connected with the accounting depart- 
ment of the Public Service Commission 
of Indiana. . 


William: B. McKinley, president of 
the Illinois Traction Company, Peoria, 
Til., and Congressman from the Nine- 
teenth Illinois District, is mentioned as 
a candidate to succeed United States 
Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, who 
has decided that he will not be a can- 
didate for re-election upon the comple- 
tion of his present term. 


Brig.-Gen. Henry Worth Thornton, 
formerly general superintendent of the 
Long Island Railroad, has been raised 
ta the knighthood by King George in 
recognition of his services to the Brit- 
ish nation during the war as general 
manager of the Great Eastern Railway 
of England. Only a few months ago 
Mr. Thornton was promoted from a 
colonel to a brigadier general in the 
British army. 


B. F} Wickersham has been ap- 
pointed general manager and purchas- 
ing agent of the West Chester, Ken- 
nett & Wilmington Electric Railway, 
Kennett Square, Pa., to succeed Hamil- 
ton Baluss, who, as noted in the issue 
of the ELEctTric RAILWAY JOURNAL of 


July 20, 1918, resigned to accept al! 


position with the United States Ord- 
nance Department as army chief in- 
spector at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edwin W. Clapp, former superintend- 
ent of the Bristol & Norfolk Street 
Railway, Randolph, Mass., who entered 
the employ of the Bay State Street 
Railway, Boston, Mass., five months 
ago, has been advanced to head of the 
safety department with offices in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Clapp was a former Bay 
State Street Railway employee at South 
Braintree and was superintendent of 
the Bristol & Norfolk street railway 
for three years. 


J. P. Tretton has been appointed su- 
perintendent of transportation of the 
Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Tretton 
has been connected with the company 
since 1899, when he began work in the 
truck department at the repair shops. 
He was appointed storekeeper in 1902; 
paymaster in 1906; schedule maker for 
the transportation ‘department in 1907; 
and has been assistant superintendent 
of transportation since 1908. 


John I. Catherman, formerly assist- 
ant engineer of maintenance of way 
of the Illinois Traction System, Peoria, 
Ill., who has been in military service 
for the last year, has been appointed 
head of the maintenance-of way de- 
partment with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Ill. Mr. Catherman succeeds L. 
B. Martin, who was recently named 
general superintendent of the Illinois 
Traction System. Mr. Catherman was 
with the Pennsylvania Lines for some 


time before he became associated with _ 


the Illinois Traction System in 1913. 


Homer Loring has been elected chair- 
man of the recently appointed trustees 
of the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway, the proposed successor to the 
Bay . State Street Railway, Boston, 
Mass., under the conditions set forth 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Jan. 25, page 210. The trustees will 
not assume the responsibility of oper- 
ating the property until it has been 
transferred to the new company, prob- 
ably about April 1. In the meantime, 
they will study the many problems of 
the system: and co- operate with the 
various committees in completing the 
reorganization plans. 

Major Joseph Caccavajo, who organ- 
ized the Nineteenth United States En- 
gineers, has returned to New York 
from the French battle front. The 
major, prior to entering the national 
service, was consulting engineer for 
New York City subway construction. 
He wears the Croix de Guerre, awarded 
him for extraordinary bravery and 
heroism at the Champagne front. 
Major Caccavajo was a member of the 
general staff of the Thirty-sixth, com- 
prising Texas and Oklahoma national 
guardsmen. He was in command of the 
American camp near Brest, at which 
36,000 troops were landed daily. 

Capt. J. C. McPherson, just returned 
from army service with the railroad 
engineers in France, has been made 
assistant general superintendent of the 
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Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Capt. McPherson served with the 
Pacific Electric as motorman, dispatcher 
and in various official positions, includ- 
ing superintendent, from 1895 to 19138. 
‘In June, 1913, he was transferred to 
Oakland as superintendent of the elec- 
tric lines of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, which also controls the Pacific 
Electric Railway. He remained at Oak- 
land until he received his commission 
with the army. Immediately thereafter 
he was sent to France and for a time 
was superintendent of terminals at 
Bordeaux, the port through which an 
immense volume of supplies for the 
American army was handled. 


_ F. R. Edmonston has resigned as su- 
perintendent of transportation for the 
Illinois Traction System at Peoria, IIl., 
to become connected with the Wabash 
Railroad at Moberly, Mo. Mr. Ed- 
monston had jurisdiction over all the 
lines west and north of Decatur and 
South of Springfield. He was born in 
Galloway County, Mo., on Dec. 1, 187%. 
He was connected with the Chicago & 
_ Alton Railroad at various places on the 
Kansas City division as student op- 
erator and agent from April, 1894, to 
September, 1896. He was with the 
Wabash Railroad at various places on 
the Kansas City division as telegraph 
operator, agent, trainmaster, clerk and 
train dispatcher from September, 1896, 
to September, 1907. He next entered 
the service of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad, with which he con- 
tinued from September, 1907, to March, 
1913. He was appointed division su- 
rerintendent of the Illinois Traction 
System, northern division, on March 
10, 1918, and served in that capacity 
until Aug. 1, 1914, when he was ap- 
peinted superintendent of transporta- 
ticn with jurisdiction as noted previ- 
ously. 


J. D. O’Keefe, recently appointed re- 
ceiver of the New Orleans Railway & 
Light Company, New Orleans, La., is 
second vice-president of the Whitney- 
Central National Bank, that city. For 
three years Mr. O’Keefe handled one 
of the. biggest receivership proceedings 
ever instituted in the Federal Court at 
New Orleans—that of the Frisco rail- 
road. He is a man of wide experience 
in such matters, has the complete con- 
fidence of the public, and enjoys also 
the confidence of the financial interests 
involved in the railway receivership. 
Moreover, he is especially competent 
to deal with the labor situation. Dur- 
ing the Frisco receivership when the 
Southern Pacific strike took place, and 
the Frisco car repairers refused to 
work because they thought they were 
being used to repair cars from roads 
on which the men were on strike, Mr. 
_O’Keefe settled the matter very quick- 
ly and satisfactorily. Only recently 
he successfully handled labor troubles 
at the plant of the New Orleans Dry 
Dock Company, of which, he is man- 
aging secretary. Mr. O’Keefe was at 
one time a member of the Dock Board 
of New Orleans, holding a public office 
very successfully. His experience has 
thus covered many lines of endeavor. 


E. K. Stewart has resigned as vice- 
president and claim adjuster of the 
Columbus Railway, Power & Light 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Stew- 
art was formerly general manager of 
the road, but relinquished that office 
some time ago that he might accept 
duties somewhat less arduous. Mr. 
Stewart was born in Columbus in 1845. 
His educational advantages were con- 
fined to the common schools of that 
city. His first work was in a bank. 
He continued in this line until he be- 
came cashier of the P. Heyden & Com- 
pany Bank. For several years he had 
held a financial interest in the East 
Park Place Street Railway, Columbus, 
which later became the Long Street 
line. This property was included in 
the Main and High Street cortsolida- 
tion and Mr. Stewart remained as an 
officer of the company. In 1892 he 
was made vice-president and general 
manager of the Columbus Street Rail- 
way, the first of several local consoli- 
dations. He retained that place and 
title in each succeeding enlargement 
of railway activities in the city. Mr. 
Stewart is president of the Case Crane 
Company and of the Columbus Dry 
Goods Company, vice-president of the 
Union National Bank and a director of 
the Columbus Gas Light & Heating 
Company, the Citizens’ Savings & 
Trust Company, and other institutions. 
Mr. Stewart thus closes a career of 
more than twenty-five years with the 
local railways. 


R. M. Howard, manager of all de- 
partments of the Wisconsin Railway, 
Light & Power Company, except the 
La Crosse Street Railway, has been 
appointed general manager for the 
company at La Crosse, succeeding Dean 
Treat, who resigned. Mr. Howard will 
co-operate with Peter Valier, 
president, who will be resident execu- 
tive officer, having jurisdiction over 
all departments including Winona and 
Hatfield. Mr. Howard has been with 
the Wisconsin Railway, Light & Power 
Company since it was organized in 
1913, having previously held the same 
position for two years with the re- 
ceiver of the La Crosse Water Power 
Company. He has heretofore had 
charge of the power and electrical de- 
partment of the company, including the 
Hatfield dam, the hydro-electric power 
station, the power transmission lines 
from Hatfield to La Crosse and Wi- 
nona, the substations and distribution 
system in La Crosse, the Onalaska 
electric utility and steam power sta- 
tions and electric distribution system 
in Winona, and the Winona Street 
Railway. Prior to becoming connected 
with the Wisconsin Railway, Light & 
Power Company, Mr. Howard was gen- 
eral manager of the Green Bay Trac- 
tion Company, the Green Bay Gas & 
Electric Company and the Northern 
Hydro-Electric Power Company, Green 
Bay, which have since been consoli- 
dated under the name of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Company. Before go- 
ing to Green Bay, Mr. Howard was 
general manager of the Clinton (Iowa) 
Street Railway for nine years. The 


vice- 


Wisconsin Railway, Light & Power 
Company is one of the group of proper- 
ties controlled by the Clement C. Smith 
interests. 


J. P. H. De Windt, formerly chief 
of the transit bureau of the Public 
Service Commission for the First Dis- 
trict of New York, will continue with 
the Pratt Engineering & Machine Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., in the capacity of 
chief of construction. In the spring 
of 1918 Mr. De Windt was requested 
by the Pratt Engineering & Machine 
Company to assume charge as field ex- 
ecutive of the construction of a $7,- 
000,000 picric acid plant at Little Rock, 
Ark., being erected and equipped for 
the government. In order to take 
up this work Mr. De Windt was 
granted a leave of absence without pay 
for three months by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. At the expiration of 
this period, however, the work had not 
been completed and as Mr. De Windt’s 
further services were essential to the 
carrying out of the construction the 
government authorities refused to re- 
lease him. In consequence he tendered 
his- resignation to the commission ef- 
fective on the expiration of his leave 
of absence. Mr. De Windt was for 
some time vice-president and general 
manager of the Birmingham Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., and while with that company was 
assigned in addition to his regular du- 
ties to considerable engineering work 
with the American Cities Company, by 
which the Birmingham property is con- 
trolled. As noted previously in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Mr. De 
Windt- has been succeeded with the 
Public Service Commission by George 
F’. Daggett, former assistant secretary 
of the commission. 


Obituary 


A. R. Walbridge, recently appointed 
receiver for the St. Paul (Minn.) South- 
ern Electric Railway, died at his home 
in Hastings, Minn., on Jan. 15. Mr. 
Walbridge was prominent in Hastings 
in business and social circles and was 
also well known in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. He is survived by his widow 
and two daughters. 


Percy Dwight Henders, auditor for 
the Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria Rail- 
way, Ottawa, IIl., died recently at his 
home in Ottawa, following an illness 
of several months. Mr. Henders was 
bern in Ottawa in 1882, and practically 
ali his life has been spent in that city. 
His education was obtained in the 
schools of Ottawa and the University 
cf New York. After fitting himself 
for commercial life, he entered the em- 
ploy of George W. Reed: & Company, 
later going with the First National 
Bank. Eleven years ago he became 
connected with the Chicago, Ottawa & 
Peoria Railway and was advanced sey- 
eral times, finally becoming auditor, 


Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE MANUFACTURER, 
SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK ‘PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Prevailing Condition in 
Wire Market 


New Standards Discontinue Certain 
Grades in Small Sizes—Easier Manu- 
facture of Circ.Mil Sizes 


January is hardly the time of year 
to look for heavy buying in the 
wire market. While the month has 
provided few orders of a large size, it 
has created a market for small amounts 
in many instances. Only absolutely 
necessary extensions have been made, 
but considerable maintenance and re- 
pair work has been carried into effect. 


STEADINESS IN PRICE ANTICIPATED 


With the departure last week of the 
committee of copper producers for 
Europe, the price of copper will prob- 
ably hold rather steady until word from 
them is received. Since the price of 
wire depends largely on the price of 
the base copper, as soon as the large 
buyers have decided that the bottom 
level has been approximately reached, 
the larger orders may be expected to 
come in. The price of copper in most 
cases has been on a 23-cent base, but 
one case is known when it has been 
as high as 27. Some of the smaller 
producers have been selling as low as 
the 20-cent base, but it is probable 
that as soon as their stock becomes 
pretty well depleted they will raise 
their price somewhat. Quotations in 
the open market this week went below 
20 cents for spot shipments of electro- 
lytic. Little copper is being sold to 
the wire manufacturers, as their stocks 
as a rule are ample for current produc- 
tion at prevailing wire prices. 


INQUIRIES SHOW SATISFACTORY 
CONDITION 


There have been many inquiries re- 
ceived by the larger wire producers for 
quotations on large orders. One manu- 
facturer has a standing order which 
is to take effect when he, the manu- 
facturer, is satisfied that copper has 
become satisfactorily low and stable. 

Some inquiries on bare trolley wire 
have come from South American coun- 
tries. In the South the month of 
February should begin to show an in- 
crease, but throughout the country 
generally buying in any large amounts 
will probably not be felt before March 
and April. Where in season there 
would be found an order for 30 or 40 
miles of trolley wire, there is now 
found nearer 2 or 3 miles. 

There have likewise been inquiries 
for copper-clad trolley wire for both 
foreign and domestic use. Until the 
metal market shall have found itself 


substitutes are being used. There have 
been cases where bare copper wire has 
been used, although copper-clad may 
have been more desirable, just as where 
in one case in South America con- 
denser tubes have recently been made 
of iron, even with their short life, 
as being cheaper in the end than 
present copper. Deliveries in bare 
trolley wire are running three to four 
weeks, as it is not stocked; it is, how- 
ever, kept in rods. 

Considerable standardization on rub- 
ber-covered wire and cable has been 
effected. Code, 30 per cent and 40 
per cent are insulation standards. No. 
8 B. & S. gage and smaller rubber- 
insulated N. E. C. with double braided 
wire and twin wire will not be manu- 
factured. Single - conductor single - 
braid will be substituted therefore. The 
number of standard colors of flexible 
cords has been limited to black, green, 
yellow, red and white. Lamp cord and 
brewery cord are the standard types 
of N. E. C. flexible cords. 


CHANGE IN WIRE STANDARDS 


In the manufacture of stranded con- 
ductors cables of even diameters have 
been eliminated and approximate di- 
ameters substituted. therefor. Thus 
where 400,000 cire.mil is called for a 
cable of thirty-seven strands of No. 10 
B. & 8. gage wire, giving 384,095 circe.- 
mil will be sold. The same will hold 
good for other sizes. In some 
cases the approximate size will be 
rearer the even hundred than in the 
above instance, but in no case will it 
be very far off. There are the same 
number of steps between the present 
No. 16 and 2,000,000 cire.mil as for- 
merly, and each step approximates 
more or less closely the former cor- 
responding step. 


Railway Material for Sale by 
Government 


Equipment valued at $10,000,000 and 
owned by the United States Spruce Pro- 
duction Corporation, with headquarters 
in Portland, Ore., is ‘to be sold and 
sealed bids for the same will be received 
by the sales board in the Yeon Build- 
ing in that city up to Feb. 15. 

The equipment, which consisted of 
everything from picks and shovels to 
complete railroads and mills, contains 
many items of interest to the electric 
railway field, as follows: A. C. motors, 
440-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, 3 to 75 
hp., with or without starters; 2581 tons 
new 60-lb. rails; 5030 tons 674-lb. new 
rails; 2910 tons new 80-Ib. rails, besides 
a number of standard automobile trucks 
of 13 to 5-ton capacity. 


Outlook on Rail Bonds 
Hopeful 


Further Reduction This Past Week 
Said to Bring Price to 
Bottom Level 


This track accessory has pretty con- 
sistently followed copper in price move- 
ment for some time. When copper, the 
cost of which enters so materially in 
the cost of the finished bond, rose some 
time ago the rail bond’s cost followed 
it up, and came down with it early 
this winter. In the last two months 
discounts from list for rail bonds have 
increased from 10 per cent to 17% per 
cent, and early it was brought up to 
20 per cent. With this last drop in 
price it is predicted in the trade that 
the bottom level has been reached. 

Distributers are of the belief that 
buying should be quite active this 
spring as electric railways have not — 
kept their maintenance in this line up 
to the standard for the past four years. 
Most new orders from traction sys- 
tems for bonds, the trade reports, have 
been for short extensions, no large new 
lines having been laid. 

There have been many inquiries re- 
ceived by manufacturers for quotations 
on fair sized orders for this country, 
and others have come through from 
Europe, notably France, Spain and 
Sweden. There is no difficulty with 
deliveries as in most cases they could 
come from stock. 


Mild Winter Easy on Car Glass 


Although there has been a very dull. 
market for car window glass in the 
United States, within the last two 
weeks 125,000 boxes of glass have been 
reported on order from France. How 
much of this will find its way into roll- 
ing stock is not known, but returning 
soldiers bring reports that French 
rolling stock is virtually being operated 
as open cars. Discounts on car 
window glass, single strength, A and 
B quality, remain at 77 per cent, while 
double strength remains at 79. Main- 
tenance orders have been the only ones 
of account from the traction systems. 
Ordering for one month’s requirements 
is now taking the place of the former 


practice of placing orders for six - 


months’ requirements by one elevated 
railway in the East. The very open 
and mild winter in the East has had 
censiderable to do with the small main- 
tenance orders. 

Little car window glass is Hine 
stocked either at the factory or locally. 
Orders are being filled at the factory 
in from two to three weeks. ; 
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W. J. Ritchie & Company, Sheffield, 
England, steel manufacturers and engi- 
neers, have moved their London office 
to 9 New Broad Street, E. C. 2. 


Steel City Electric Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has appointed R. S. Wake- 
field its representative at Dallas, Tex. 

William K. Swift, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has become associated with the sales 
department of the Bound Brook Oil- 
less Bearing Company, Bound Brook, 
ING ds 

.Phoenix Utility Company, 71 Broad- 
way, New York City, is the new name 
for the Phoenix Construction Company. 
This company, which handles used’ ma- 
chinery and equipment, had its name 
changed because of the existence of two 
different construction companies with 
- the same name. 


J. C. Hill, pioneer street car adver- 
tising man of Kansas City, and for 
twenty-four years head of the Central 
Advertising Company, has recently an- 
nounced his retirement from the active 
advertising field, and the disposal of 
his interests in the company to Barron 
G. Collier of New York. Mr. Hill is 
retained on-the board of directors of 
the Central Advertising Company and 
will maintain his office at 311 Bryant 
Building. He did much to bring street 
ear advertising to a high level and 
incorporated many new ideas. 


Roller-Smith Company, New York 
City, announces the appointment of 
James E. Wood as manager of its Cleve- 
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land office, located at 711 Williamson 
Building. Mr. Wood assumes the posi- 
tion formerly held by C. S. Ripley. Mr. 
Wood has been engaged in telephone 
development, first with the Screw Ma- 
chine Products Corporation of Provi- 
dence and later with the Western Elec- 
tric Company at Chicago. Recently he 
has been with the government in radio 
work. The Roller-Smith Company also 
announces the opening of a Detroit office 
in the New Telegraph Building, in 
charge of C. H. Nicholson, who 
was formerly connected with the Chi- 
‘cago office of the company. During the 
war Mr. Nicholson was with the Signal 
Corps. 


Drew Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., manufactur- 
er of line materials and electric rail- 
way supplies, announces the appoint- 


ment of R. B. McDonald as _ sales. 


engineer. Mr. McDonald has been 
previously identified as an engineer 
in the electric and traction field 
and his past experience and knowledge 
of engineering requirements will again 
be available with Drew specialties. 
Frederick B. Schafer, formerly adver- 
tising and sales counsel on the staff 
of the McGraw-Hill engineer publica- 
tions, will direct the publicity and sales 


- of the Drew company. The Drew Elec- 


tric & Manufacturing Company has 
completed its biggest year and enters 
the new year with the most promising 
plans. In the opinion of James H. 
Drew, president of the company, the 
central stations and the electric rail- 
way field are facing one of the most 
successful periods ever experienced in 


Rolling Stock 


Stockton (Cal.) Electric Railroad will 
shortly begin remodeling one of its 


older type cars and install safety de- 
vices, 


Stark Electric Railroad, Alliance, 
Ohio, expects to purchase this year two 
quadruple motor equipments and trucks 
for two interurban cars. 

Southwestern Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Texarkana, Ark., lost its carhouse 
and twelve cars by fire on Dec. 21, caus- 
ing a loss of about $100,000. 

Evansville (Ind.) Railways, which 
was recently sold to the Evansville & 
Ohio Valley Railway Company, expects 
to purchase several new cars. 


Bamberger Electric Railroad, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has rebuilt in its own 
shops, six excursion cars which had 
been burned in the fire at the com- 
pany’s Ogden carhouse last May, as 
reported in these columns of May 25, 
1918. A number of other cars are to 
be rebuilt so that the road will be 
suitably equipped with rolling stock 
when the resort season opens. 


New Advertising Literature 


Republic Engineers, Inc, 60 Broad- 
way, New York City: Bulletin on 66,000- 
volt transmission line in Mahoning 
Valley. 

Heine Safety Boiler Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.: Booklet, “The Heine Idea,” 
describing its boilers and superheaters. 


their history. 


NEW YORK METAL MARKET PRICES 


OLD METAL PRICES—NEW YORK 


t Bid price, no quotation. 


Copper, ingots, cents per Ib ony fi tthe Heavy copper, cents per lb........... 21.0050 ; 21.50 hire 70 6. 00 
Copper wie bese Aa Ea i 28.75 28.75 Light copper, cents per ee Rie eae ee 17.00to 17.25 12.00to 12.25 
Ee oh ir ane 7 02 5 50 Red brass, cents per Ib: 21,00to 21.50 9.00to 9.50 
Nickel, wate er Bs MENG Actas sh peta 40 40 ANCA CENTS DEE TO ost tains eee visisiacca cd 7.00to 7.50 5.00to 5.25 
S alter erae Reg ys Oia etm NF ae 8.75 7.00 Yellow brass, cents per lb....,....... 13.00 to 13.50 7.00to 7.50 
Tin BOSSI RAL Ln ek gate +72 50 +72 50 Lead, heavy, cents per Ib.. 5.75to 6.00 4.50to 4.75 
Ictiar, SuteOo poiiceneh conta pex ; : Steel car axles, Chicago, per net ton.. $41.52 $28.00 to $30.00 
Ib J Pp Pp +33. 10 433.10 Old carwheels, Chicago, per gross ton.. $29.00 $24.00 to $25.00 
SR ike MES De, 0 tra. chen Mec ON poe aces : ‘ Steel rails (scrap) ; Cuicae®, per gross ton te aa ae. a % 333° aS 
icei Steel rails (relaying) , Chicago, gross ton. : ‘ ° ; 
se aay open om maore) Obi plans, Machine chep tarias, Chictkn net ton $16.00 t6 $16.50 "$6.50 40 "$7.50 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY MATERIAL PRICES 
; . 30 : : f Dec. 5 Jan. 30 
Rubber-covered wire base, New York, vee = Galvanized wire, ordinary, Pittsburgh, 
Gente.per Ibi ilesetas ce orcas Stee eue 4 34 27 BELEDAOPCTTAD yaeis aie pce Nis asi os iste seals 3.95 3.95 
piessiereropt wae (100 Ib. lots), cents } Car window glass:(single strength), first 
per lb., New York.........0. 0-005. 38.75to 40.00 30.75 three brackets, A quality, New York, oye 770% 
Weatherproof wire (100 Ib. lots), cents RAAGOUNUT I eatine Stites cio sccbos « % % 
perlby, @hicagole as oa swetn et: 38.75to 39.76 32.76to 36.75 Car window glass (single strength, first 
T rails (A. Ss. C. e. standard), per gross ee three brackets, B quality), New York, Bs a 
HOMER AE, FEE Ae are 6 eager e $70.00 to $80.00 $60.00 to $65.00 Gee Chto met Ciaabie ae a % T 
100t 
Trail (A i ane tea sree ae .: ee $67.50 $57.00 to $60.00 “sizes AA quality), New York discount. 79% 79% 
T rails (A. S. C. E. standard), 500 ton . ones Moet? wool (according to grade), cents eae ‘. 
A 55.00 to LO Up MOC TR Lane tibs mets sea. ac. ay halen note: os ‘ 
Ay jot per eietomehai. cents per lb.. ries ; ae * Waste cotton (100 lb. bale) cents per lb.. 12% to 13 12 
Rails, girder (grooved), cents per lb.. 42 hard Asphalt, hot (150 tons minimum) per ton $38.50 ah 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh, cents per lb.. 34 33 delivered be deh thie St BE eee oe : Ses: 
Railroad spikes, drive, Pittsburgh base, Asphalt, cold (150.tons minimum, pkgs. 
cents per lb. : ft mean Lae a tend 44 3.90 weighed in, F, O. B. plant, Maurer, $42.50 $43.00 
Railroad spikes, screw, Pittsburgh base, INDE DO LIL OLIN 2c tlerne ie yelsdeig. + 9 ron eee si5. aa 37500 
EOUUK PEN MONA ans auias > Weise saae oe a1 8 8 Asphalt diler, Per von. : SMa aaas ; 
Tie plates (flat type), cents per aif am a3 3 SS ie (carload lots), New Y nats aE $3.20 $3.20 
a Fods, Pittsburgh bade, cents eth 7 7 Cement (carload lots) , Chicago, per bbl. $3. a a 4 
Fish plates cents per lb. hae #34 3 Cement (carload lots) , Seattle, per bbl. $3. ‘ 
Angle plates, cents per Ib. 432 1 fe oil (raw, 5 bbl. lots), New York, t$1.63 $1.48 
Angle bars, cents per le Set cite ie Ce ete ty Weclamas ome Py OLSON AS BLA es A On ee ae ees . ; 
Rail bolts and ape Pittsburgh base, ; " Alea Linseed ee eae 5 ae . wie) s he $t1.65 $1.55 
Biccinan. Eittcbargh genta perth. o.: #2'90 2°70 white lend 00 isi), New’ ork ? . 
pee AT oe Ve cog ities by *5.00 4.55 Mee enti (ebi. lots), New York, cents ae fe 
pare ren, galvanized (24 gage), Pitts- Pee 5 60 joa ll es aA | Se aC Ae REC . cane 
ee peer a ieee Phibebuskh: : : * Government price. + These prices are f. o. b. works, with boxing charges 
oan, ee e scl 4.35 #4.35 extra. 
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Franchises 


Cardin, Okla—James H. McNicholas 
and associates have asked the City 
Council of Cardin for a franchise to 
construct an electric line on Main 
Street or Jefferson Highway. 

Dallas, Tex.—The City Commis- 
sioners of Dallas have granted to the 
Dallas Railway an extension of 9 
months in which to carry out the pro- 
visions of its franchise involving the 
expenditure of $1,200,000 in improve- 
ments and betterments. The improve- 
ments called for include extensions of 
several lines, two new lines, laying of 
heavier rails in connection with paving 
on several streets and betterments in 
the service in various respects. The 
new lines will be the Oakland Cemetery 
line and the Oak Lawn and City Hos- 
pital extensions. 


Track and Roadway 


Denver & Interurban Railway, Den- 
yer, Col—A bond issue of $100,000 has 
been voted by the city of Fort Collins 
for the purchase of the local lines of the 
Denver & Interurban Railway in Fort 
Collins. Of this amount, $25,000 will be 
spent by the city in improvements. 


Peoria & Chillicothe Electric Rail- 
way, Peoria, Ill—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Peoria & Chilli- 
cothe Electric Railway, which proposes 
to construct a line between Peoria and 
Chillicothe, John F. Lynch was elected 
president, A. O. Brock elected vice- 
president, W. E. Emery re-elected 
secretary and E. A. Mitchell re-elected 
treasurer. [March 2, ’18.] 


Indianapolis Traction & Terminal 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind——As soon 
as weather conditions permit concrete 
construction, the Indianapolis Traction 
& Terminal Company will begin work 
on permanent double tracks on South 
Street from Delaware Street to Vir- 
ginia Avenue. In the meantime, the 
company will construct a temporary 
single track on South Street from Dela- 
ware to Alabama Streets, on Alabama 
to Louisiana, thence east to Virginia 
Avenue, for the use of the interurban 
ears of the Indianapolis & Cincinnati 
Traction Company and the Interstate 
Public Service Company. 


Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway, 

Wichita, Kan.—This company reports 

‘ that it plans to construct 4 miles of new 
track during 1919. 


New Orleans, La.—A conference will 
be held on Feb. 27 and 28 to arrange 
plans for the construction of a proposed 
municipally-owned. electric interurban 
railway to connect New Orleans, La., 
and Mobile, Ala., with all of the Mis- 
sissippi coast towns. All of the cities 
and towns along the route of the pro- 
posed interurban will send commission- 
ers to lay the groundwork for building 
the line. Among the plans to be con- 
sidered will be the construction of hy- 
dro-electric plants on streams near the 
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coast to generate current for the inter- 
urban system. The conference will ar- 
range for estimates of the cost of the 
railway and take steps to prorate the 
bonds among the municipalities inter- 
ested in the enterprise. [Nov. 9, 718.] 

Kansas City (Mo.) Railways.—The 
citizens of Independence have voted a 
loan of $50,000 to the Kansas City Rail- 
ways for the extension of the Inde- 
pendence line from its north terminus 
at Liberty Street to Sugar Creek. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York, N. Y.—Announcement has 
been made by Travis H. Whitney, act- 
ing chairman of the Public Service 
Commission for the First District of 
New York, that the Clark Street sub- 
way of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company will be opened for service by 
April 1. 

Goldsboro (N. C.) Electric Railway.— 
A report from this company states that 
it will reconstruct 1 mile of track in 
1919. 

Columbus, New Albany & Johnstown 
Traction Company, Columbus, Ohio.— 
This company reports that during 1919 
it will reconstruct 14 miles of track. 


Windsor, Essex & Lake Shore Rapid 
Railway, Kingsville, Ont—A _ report 
from the Windsor, Essex & Lake Shore 
Rapid Railway states that during 1919 
it expects to replace the trolley wire on 
86 miles of its line or install steel aux- 
iliary wire under its present trolley 
wire. The company will also replace 
10,000 ties. 

London (Ont.) Street Railway.—This 
company reports that it will purchase 
2 miles of No. 00 wire during 1919. 


Dallas (Tex.) Railway.—Annhounce- 
ment has been made by the Dallas Rail- 
way that it is ready to proceed with 
the improvement of its tracks on Jef- 
ferson Avenue from Lancaster Avenue 
to Polk Street, a distance of about 2 
miles, in connection with the repaving 
of this thoroughfare. The company 
will lay heavier rails and pave that por- 


tion of the street between and under. 


its tracks. This is the largest paving 
job to be undertaken by the city this 
year and will involve an expenditure of 
nearly $200,000 by the traction com- 
pany. 

Newport News & Hampton Railway, 
Gas & Electric Company, Hampton, 
Va.-—This company reports that dur- 
ing 1919 it expects to purchase 2900 ft. 
of 500,000-cirec.mil feeder cable, 5400 
ft. of 300,000-cire.mil feeder cable and 
32,000 ft. of 4/0-cire.mil feeder cable. 


Seattle, Wash—Plans are being 
worked out and will be recommended to 
the Public Service Commission of 
Washington by R. H. Thomson, former 
city engineer of Seattle, for the con- 
struction of two large freight yard 
terminals, one to serve Seattle and 
Tacoma and another to be accessible on 


north to Seattle and Everett, in order — 


to relieve the congestion of freight at 
Puget Sound centers. Tentative plans 
provide for the electrification of all 
rail lines serving the proposed termi- 
nal facilities. 


Power Houses, Shops 


and Buildings 


Fort Smith Light & Traction Com- 
pany, Fort Smith, Ark—The Fort 
Smith Light & Traction Company has 
completed an addition to its boiler room 
and has installed one 600-hp. B. W. 
boiler and one 3000-kva. General Elec- 
tric generator. . 

Hagerstown & Frederick Railway, 
Hagerstown, Md.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the substation and warehouse of 
the Hagerstown & Frederick Railway 
at Myersville. Plans are being made 
for rebuilding the structures. 


Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway.— 
The Public Service Commission of Mas- 
sachusetts has granted the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway an extension of time un- 
til July 1 in which to begin construc- 
tion of subway and terminal facilities 


in connection with the continuation of — 


the elevated railway service to Everett. 
The actual building of the new line 
from Sullivan Square is practically com- 
pleted, and is expected to be in opera- 
tion with a temporary terminal in Ey- 
erett within two months. 

Southern Power Company, Charlotte, 
N. C.—It is reported that the South- - 


‘ern Power Company, which furnishes - 


energy to the Piedmont & Northern 
Railway, will begin a mammoth power 
development on the Catawba River 
early in the summer. According to the 
report, two big dams and power plants 
will be built—one at Rhodhiss and the - 
other at Horseford Shoals, 2 miles be- 
low Rhodhiss. 


Oklahoma (Okla.) Railway—A new 
turbo-generator is being installed by 
the Oklahoma Railway in its Belle 
Isle power house, at an approximate 
cost of $125,000. A new automatic 
machine for shoveling coal has also 
been installed at the power plant at a 
cost of $75,000. 


Pennsylvania Central Railway, Johns- 
town, Pa.—This company reports that 
during 1919 it will purchase one 1200- 
volt d.c. rotary converter equipment for 
its power house. 


Bamberger Electric Railroad, Salt 
Lake City, Utah.—This company con- 
templates purchasing one automatic 
substation equipment to convert pres- 
ent manual control. 

Lewiston-Clarkston Transit Company, 
Clarkston, Wash.—This company re- 
ports that it will purchase a new motor 
generator set. 

Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Company, Seattle, Wash.—Plans are be- 
ing prepared by the Puget Sound Trac- 
tion, Light and Power Company for the 
construction of a one-story concrete 
structure to be built at the Jefferson 
Street substation to house lightning 
arresters. 


Tacoma (Wash.) Municipal Railway. 
A report from the Tacoma Municipal 
Railway states that a new 1000-kw. mo- 
tor generator set will be purchased in 
1919. A new shop will be built and 
fully equipped. 


February 1, 1919 
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Living Up to Its Name Is Making Its Fame 


“That was a wonderfully quick emergency stop you made back there! Good 
work, my boy! You prevented a bad smash-up!” 


“Thanks; but you ought to pat the car on the back, for all I did was to lift 
my hand from the controller—the car stopped herself quicker than I could do it. 


She’s a Safety Car all right!” 


HE Birney Safety Car always has lived up 
to its name and everywhere its safety record 
is causing deep satisfaction and relief. 


Whether a motorman, at sight of danger, is quick 
and skillful or slow and bungling, whether he has 
pluck and sticks to his post or loses his nerve and 
jumps, makes no difference in making an emergency 
stop with a Birney Safety Car.. 

& 


He only has to let go of the controller and in- 
stantly the power is cut off, the sand applied, the 


brakes set, the front doors opened and the rear doors 
unlocked. 


This is as close to making an automatic emergency 
stop as human ingenuity can ever hope to accom- 
plish. 

Every accident reflects disastrously on the railway 
company even if the culpability attaches to the 
injured. 

Every accident avoided by the protection pro- 
vided by the company is highly favorable to the 
company’s prestige. 


Safeguard the public, the operators and the company 
with the safest car—the Birney Safety Car. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AMERICAN CAR COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WASON MANUFACTURING CO. 
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